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Welcome, 

New  Members 

Ottawa  Area 

Alan  Ableson 

Janet  Longley  & family 

Mrs.  Rosemary  C.  Anderson  & 

Dianne  C.  Lydall 

family 

Katherine  A.  Mason 

Fred  & Marg  Boeckler 

Marilyn  & John  G.  Masters 

Margit  Boronkay 

Ann  M.  McCormack 

Catherine  T.  Carmody 

Estelle  M.  McDonald 

Marjorie  Carver 

Rick  A.  Mousseau 

Julius  Cibula 

John  H.  Nelson 

John  & Barbara  Coleman 

Ruth  E.  Norton 

John  R.  Cree 

Blaine  Pauling 

Don  L.  Davidson  & family 

David  D.  Oudit  & family 

Jane  Derick 

J.  Price  & M.  Lachapelle 

J.  Christopher  Ellingwood 

Melanie  Quevillan 

Joyce  Elsmore  & family 

Catherine  Richardson 

David  M.  Fitch  & family 

Jeanne  St.  Pierre 

Phyllis  Hierlihy  & family 

Darlene  L.  Smith 

Patricia  Holland  & family 

Barbara  J.  Tevlin 

Ella  M.  M.  Kelly 

Barbara  B.  Trottier 

Alice  Kopp 

Edna  L.  Watson 

Other  Areas 

Ronald  G.  Arsenault 

Luke  Dewit 

Dartmouth.,  N.S. 

Millarville,  Alta. 

Simon  Cadieux 

Trevor  W.  Goward 

Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

Clearwater,  B.C. 

Kit  Chubb 

Verona,  Ont. 

June  1986 

Eileen  Evans, 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee 

Correction:  Pakenham  Christmas  Bird  Count 


Reference:  Trail  & Landscape  20(2):  63  (1986) 

At  the  Pakenham-Arnpr ior  Christmas  Count  roundup  on 
December  26,  1985,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  60  years 
previously  Edna  Ross  had  organized  the  Pakenham  (later  Pakenham- 
Arnprior)  Christmas  Bird  Count.  The  figure  60  referred  only  to 
the  time  span  between  1925  and  1985.  During  that  time,  59 
Christmas  Counts  were  taken  in  the  area.  My  sister  Edna 
participated  in  46  of  those  counts;  I participated  in  52. 

Verna  (Ross)  McGiffin 
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Call  for  Nominations  for  OFNC  Awards 


Nominations  are  requested  from  Club  members  for  the 
following  awards: 

Honorary  Membership 

Member  of  the  Year  Award 

Service  Award 

Conservation  Award 

Anne  Hanes  Natural  History  Award 

Descriptions  of  these  awards  are  given  in  Trail  & Landscape 
17(4):  201  (1983).  With  the  exception  of  Honorary  Members,  all 
nominees  must  be  members  in  good  standing. 

Nominations  and  supporting  rationale  should  be  submitted 
no  later  than  December  15,  1986,  to 

Daniel  F.  Brunton 
Chairman,  Awards  Committee 
2704  Marie  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2B  7E4 


Call  for  Nominations  for  OFNC  Council 

A Nominating  Committee  has  been  chosen  by  the  Council  to 
nominate  persons  for  election  to  offices  and  membership  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  1987,  as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

We  would  like  to  remind  Club  members  that  they  also  may 
nominate  candidates  as  officers  and  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Such  nominations  require  the  signatures  of  the  nominator 
and  seconder,  and  a statement  of  willingness  to  serve  in  the 
specific  position  by  the  nominee.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to 
the  Nominating  Committee,  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club, 

P.0.  Box  3264,  Postal  Station  C,  Ottawa,  Ontario  K1Y  4J5,  to 
arrive  not  later  than  December  1,  1986. 

The  Committee  will  also  consider  any  suggestions  for  nomin- 
ees which  members  wish  to  submit  to  it  by  December  1,  1986.  It 

would  be  helpful  if  some  relevant  background  on  the  proposed 
nominees  were  provided  along  with  the  suggested  names. 

Daniel  F.  Brunton 

Chairman,  Nominating  Committee. 
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A Few  Highlights  of  1986:  the  First  Half 

Club  Activities  of  Benefit  to  the  General  Public 

Barbara  Martin  has  prepared  a summary  of  what  The  Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists'  Club  does  for  the  public.  It  will  be  made 
available  to  the  membership. 

Alfred  Bog  Raffle 

The  Alfred  Bog  Raffle  was  a great  success,  raising  $1,342 
for  the  Fund.  The  beautiful  painting  by  Aleta  Karstad  was  won 
at  the  Soiree  by  Diana  Laubitz,  a past  councillor  and  a member 
who  has  worked  very  hard  for  the  Club  over  the  years.  Congratu- 
lations ! 

James  Fletcher  Portrait 

On  June  2nd,  a portrait  of  James  Fletcher,  originally 
commissioned  by  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  in  1910,  was 
unveiled  at  a ceremony  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm.  Bill  Gummer  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Club.  Seven  former  presidents  were  also  in  attendance  at  this 
presentation.  James  Fletcher  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of 
The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  and  served  as  Entomologist  at 
the  Farm  for  many  years.  The  painting  is  temporarily  on  view  at 
the  Sir  John  Carling  Building  and  will  eventually  be  moved  to 
the  William  Saunders  Building. 

Conservation  Committee  Activities 

Among  the  many  issues  in  which  the  Conservation  Committee 
has  been  involved  this  year  are  the  Ottawa-Carleton  Waste  Man- 
agement Plan,  the  Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists'  Wetland 
Awareness  Program,  the  Alfred  Bog  Fund  raffle,  and  the  Save 
South  Moresby  Caravan.  The  Committee  wrote  letters  of  objection 
to  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  regarding  the 
Terry  Fox  Drive  - Richmond  Road  - Knoxdale  Road  alignment  in  the 
Official  Plan  Review;  to  the  Ontario  Cabinet  regarding  Kanata's 
proposed  hydro  line  route  through  Stony  Swamp  (the  Cabinet 
rejected  Kanata's  proposal);  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  regarding  the  proposed  power  dam  at  Blakeney  that 
threatens  rare  fish  habitat;  and  the  Ontario  Government  regard- 
ing the  extension  of  Highway  89  through  the  Keswick  Marsh  (plans 
were  dropped).  The  Committee  also  wrote  a letter  to  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  in  support  of  continuing  the 
inventory  program  in  the  Marlborough  Forest. 
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Education  and  Publicity  Committee 

Ottawa  Regional  Science  Fair:  Barbara  Martin,  Barbara 

Campbell  and  Ken  Taylor  judged  this  event  on  April  Nth.  The 
prizes  were  awarded  on  April  13th  to 

1)  Blaine  Pauling:  "How  Chemicals  in  Detergents  Affect 
Plant  Life"; 

2)  Catherine  Richardson  and  Melanie  Quevillan:  "Do  Crea- 
tures Live  Under  the  Snow  in  Winter?";  and 

3)  Alan  Ablesor:  "Plants  and  their  Growth". 

The  award  winners  were  also  given  a one-year  membership  in  the 
Club. 

Macoun  Field  Club 

The  Baldwin  Scholarship  ($150.)  was  awarded  to  Heather  Hunt 
at  the  final  Macoun  Field  Club  meeting  for  the  season.  Vice- 
President  Barbara  Campbell  made  the  presentation.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  leading  or  helping  with  outings  for  next  year  would  be 
welcome.  For  information,  contact  Don  Fillman  at  838-2720 
(home)  or  998-4693  (work). 

Council  Resignation 

The  Council  has  accepted  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Bob 
Milko.  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavours. 

Membership 

The  Council  voted  quickly  in  favour  of  sponsoring  another 
New  Members'  Night  in  mid-November.  It  promises  to  be  an  in- 
formative and  entertaining  evening  for  all. 

Membership  of  Club  Committees 

The  Council  passed  the  motion  that  all  Club  committees  and 
subcommittees  should  be  composed  of  Club  members  only,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Macoun  Club  Committee,  which  must  be  a combina- 
tion of  OFNC  members  and  Museum  staff. 

Suspension  of  The  Shrike 

The  Council  accepted  the  Publications  Committee's  recommen- 
dation that  publication  of  The  Shrike  be  suspended  and  subscrip- 
tions for  1986  be  refunded.  The  Club  will  continue  to  support 
data  base  entries  of  bird  observations.  Observations  and  sight- 
ings will  be  incorporated  into  Recent  Bird  Sightings  in  Trail  & 
Landscape;  reports  on  the  area  bird  counts  will  also  appear 
there . 

On  Writing  Letters  to  the  Editor 

Members  are  encouraged  to  write  letters  to  the  editors  of 
local  newspapers  and  other  publications  in  support  of  the  Club's 
objectives.  However,  these  letters  must  clearly  be  expressions 
of  the  members'  own  views  and  not  be  signed  in  such  a way  that 
they  may  be  construed  as  being  official  Club  letters,  n 
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Notes  from  the  Annual  Soiree 


Ross  Anderson 

"We  dined  merry  ..."  wrote  Samuel  Pepys  of  a supper  at  his 
club  in  the  17th  century.  So  did  we,  a couple  of  centuries 
later  at  the  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists,  held 
on  May  2nd  at  the  Unitarian  Church  Hall. 

The  occasion,  with  pot-luck  supper  and  a view  from  the 
church  over  a wide  panorama  of  the  Ottawa  River,  may  have  been 
different,  but  I doubt  that  Pepys  and  his  companions  dined  any 
better  or  were  any  more  merry. 

The  evening  was  well  attended.  Being  crowded  had  its 
advantages.  With  every  change  of  seat,  we  met  new  friends. 

Since  it  took  more  than  one  serving  to  test  all  the  delicious 
food,  anyone  who  lacked  good  conversation  was  simply  too  busy 
eating.  Thank  you,  on  behalf  of  all,  to  the  members  who  brought 
dishes  for  the  sideboard,  particularly  Vera  Bentley,  who  managed 
the  victualling  team  and  worked  all  evening  to  make  the  Soiree  a 
success . 

The  Macoun  Field  Club  exhibits  were  displayed  in  the  hall. 
It  was  a pleasure  to  talk  with  the  young  authors  who  were  pres- 
ent with  their  work.  Special  credit  goes  to  Robin  Collins,  who 
organized  Macoun  Field  Club  activities.  Michael  and  David  Manga 
spoke  on  behalf  of  Macoun  members,  summarizing  the  year's  accom- 
plishments. Prizes  and  awards  were  won  by  Isabelle  Lussier  for 
a project  on  the  World  of  Plants,  a real  first,  and  by  Heather 
Hunt,  who  wrote  on  the  Conservation  of  Salt  Water  Marshes,  and 
by  Ross  Renaud  for  a project  on  the  turtles  of  Ontario.  Judges 
for  the  Macoun  Field  Club  exhibits  were  Mary  Stuart,  Luella 
Howden  and  George  McGee. 

The  photographic  exhibit,  contributed  by  members  and  dis- 
played in  the  church,  was  also  judged  by  members.  All  the 
nature  subjects  shown  were  winners.  How  does  a photographer 
arrange  to  be  in  just  that  spot  at  just  that  time?  Patience! 

The  winning  print  was  "Pickerel  Weed",  photographed  by  Barry 
Flahey.  Tony  Beck's  windblown  chickadee  (my  title)  and  Ray 
Holland's  "Saw-Whet  Owl"  were  very  close  second  and  runner-up. 

The  raffle  was  again  an  "everybody  wins"  situation.  The 
profits,  which  were  over  $1,300,  went  to  the  Alfred  Bog  Fund. 

The  painting,  contributed  by  Aleta  Karstad,  was  won  by  Diana 
Laubitz.  Thanks  to  Philip  Martin,  Lynda  Maltby  and  Eleanor 
Bottomly  for  keeping  this  project  on  track.  If  you  didn't  buy  a 
ticket,  you  couldn't  win,  of  course!  So,  be  a winner  and  send 
in  a contribution  anyway! 
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Isabelle  Lussier  (above)  and  Ross  Renaud  (below)  pick  up  their 
Macoun  exhibit  prizes  from  judge  Mary  Stuart  while  Ross  Anderson 
looks  on. 
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Ross  Anderson  presents  Tony  Beck  with  a Barry  Flahey  nature 
print  for  his  entry  in  the  photography  contest.  All  photographs 
by  Ken  Taylor. 


For  more  details  on  awards,  see  the  pages  following.  Tak- 
ing pot-luck  at  the  Annual  Soiree  was  such  a success  in  1986 
that  we  should  expect  a repeat  in  1987.  See  you  there!  n 


The  Soiree:  Award  Winners 

Peter  Hall 

These  are  some  of  the  OFNC  members  who  came  away  annual 
award  winners  from  the  Soiree.  Full  citations  for  all  recipi- 
ents will  be  appearing  in  a future  issue  of  The  Canadian  Field- 
Naturalist. 
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Ellaine  Dickson  receives  her  Member  of  the  Year  Award  from 
President  Bill  Cummer.  Ellaine,  well-known  by  many  members  as 
the  voice  on  the  end  of  the  telephone  number  722-3050 , is  a 
potential  "Member  of  the  Year"  every  year. 


Bill  presents  the  Anne  Hanes  Natural  History  Award  to  Ross 
Tinderson.  Ross  has  fascinated  and  encouraged  Club  members  for 
years  with  his  articles  and  drawings  in  Trail  & Landscape  on  a 
wide  variety  of  natural  history  topics. 
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Outgoing  President  Frank  Pope  awards  the  first-ever  President's 
Prize  to  Christine  Hanrahan  for  her  co-ordination  of  the  Breed- 
ing Bird  Atlas  activities  in  the  Ottawa  region.  Photographs  by 
Ken  Taylor. 


Other  members  honoured  at  the  Soiree  were: 

Service  Award:  Eileen  Evans,  through  her  many  activities,  in- 

cluding proofreading,  excursion  and  special  event  organization 
and  refreshment  co-ordination,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
smooth  running  of  the  Club. 

Conservation  Award:  Jim  Richards,  a Club  member  in  Oshawa,  is 

an  ardent  naturalist  who,  after  fighting  for  20  years,  was  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  the  Second  Marsh. 

Honorary  Member:  E.L.  Bousfield  - A respected  scientist  with 

the  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  Dr.  Bousfield  has 
written  almost  100  publications  in  freshwater  and  marine  biolo- 
gy. He  has  also  been  a Club  President  and  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Canadian  Field- Naturalist. 

Honorary  Member:  Claude  Garton,  a long-time  Club  member,  has 

collected  botanical  specimens  in  Northern  Ontario  for  the  past 
50  years.  His  work  will  continue  to  supply  botanical  informa- 
tion for  years  to  come.  n 
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Marlborough  Forest  Update 


David  J.  White 

The  Marlborough  Forest,  formerly  called  the  Regional  For- 
est, is  a large  Natural  Environment  Area  south  of  Ottawa  between 
Smiths  Falls  and  North  Gower.  It  was  first  established  in  1973 
by  the  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carle ton  (RMOC).  While 
the  initial  area  has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  boundary  changes 
to  the  1973  Official  Plan  (Brereton  1984),  it  still  encompasses 
over  12,000  ha.  As  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  members  and 
others  explored  the  area,  they  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  the 
more  significant  natural  areas  in  Ottawa-Carleton.  Refer  to 
Bayly  (1977),  Cody  (1978),  Dugal  et  al.  (1978),  Reddoch  (1977, 
1979a),  and  White  (1977). 

At  present,  about  half  of  the  land  in  the  Forest  is  public- 
ly owned  and  half  is  privately  owned.  The  majority  of  the 
public  land  is  owned  by  the  RMOC,  most  of  which  in  turn  is 
managed  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  (OMNR) 
under  the  Forestry  Act.  Although  the  main  management  emphasis 
has  been  forestry,  there  is  an  important  and  growing  segment 
directed  to  wildlife,  recreation  and  conservation. 


Ginseng  is  known  from  several  locations  in  the  Marlborough 
Forest  including  one  containing  more  than  100  plants  which  mag 
be  the  largest  colony  in  Ottawa-Carleton.  Photographs  from 
slides  taken  by  the  author  in  the  Marlborough  Forest. 
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For  many  years,  groups  such  as  The  Ottawa  Field-Natural- 
ists' Club  and  the  Marlborough  Forest  Advisory  Committee  have 
been  urging  the  RMOC  and  the  OMNR  to  conduct  a biological  inven- 
tory of  the  Forest  before  undertaking  management  activities. 
Previously,  neither  has  had  funds  for  such  work;  however,  in 
1985  funds  became  available  and  I was  contracted  by  the  OMNR  to 
begin  a life  science  inventory  of  the  Forest.  Due  to  the  size 
of  the  Forest,  the  study  will  take  more  than  one  year. 

In  the  past,  the  OMNR  has  been  criticized  for  some  of  its 
forest  management  practices  because  forestry  is  inappropriate  in 
areas  with  significant  natural  features  (Reddoch  1979b).  There- 
fore, it  was  considered  important  in  the  first  year  of  inventory 
to  concentrate  effort  on  areas  proposed  for  forestry  activity  in 
the  OMNR's  1985-1990  Operating  Plan.  Areas  subsequently  identi- 
fied as  containing  significant  life  science  features  could  be 
left  alone,  while  in  those  areas  of  little  significance  the 
planned  management  could  proceed  without  compromising  any  impor- 
tant values.  Recommendations  were  made  to  alleviate  any  nega- 
tive impact  of  previous  management  in  significant  areas;  for 
example,  some  of  the  pine  trees  planted  in  the  alvar-like  com- 
munities along  Flood  Road  might  have  to  be  removed  to  preserve 
the  important  habitats  found  there. 

Although  the  Forest  occurs  on  a rather  homogeneous  physio- 
graphic unit,  namely,  the  Smiths  Falls  Limestone  Plain  (Chapman 
and  Putman  1984),  it  harbours  a diverse  flora  and  fauna.  In  my 
study  (White  1985)  I list  574  species  of  vascular  plants,  15 
mosses,  121  breeding  birds,  19  mammals,  14  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians, and  66  butterflies.  These  lists  will  expand  as  further 
inventory  work  is  carried  out. 

Five  species  of  rare  native  plants  found  during  the  study 
are  worthy  of  mention.  All  are  represented  by  specimens  de- 
posited in  the  herbarium  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  (CAN). 

Mountain  Clubmoss  ( Lycopodium  selago ) is  known  elsewhere  in  the 
Ottawa  District  only  from  Ramsay  Lake  and  Stony  Swamp.  A small 
colony  consisting  of  a few  plants  was  found  just  outside  the 
present  southern  boundary  of  the  Forest  but  within  the  1973 
boundary.  They  were  growing  in  an  open  cedar  woods  on  limestone 
not  unlike  the  Stony  Swamp  station  (D.  Brunton,  pers.  com. 

1985). 

Whorled  Milkwort  ( Polygala  verticillata ) has  been  known  for  a 
number  of  years  from  the  alvar-like  area  along  Flood  Road  (Dugal 
et  al.  1978).  It  was  the  only  Ottawa  District  station.  It  has 
not  been  seen  in  that  area  recently  despite  searches  by  several 
botanists  including  myself  and  may  no  longer  occur  there.  It 
is,  however,  a very  diminutive  plant  and  could  easily  be  missed. 
I did  find  a new  station  containing  many  dozens  of  plants  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Forest  in  another  alvar-like  area.  An 
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additional  Ottawa  District  station  was  recently  found  southeast 
of  the  Forest  near  Rideau  River  Provincial  Park  (D.  Cuddy,  pers. 
com.  1986). 


Ginseng  ( Panax  quinquefol ium)  is  rare  in  Ontario  (Argus  and 
White  1984).  Several  stands  are  now  known  in  the  Forest.  One 
station  found  during  the  study  in  a rich  deciduous  woods  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Forest  may  be  the  largest  colony  in  Ottawa- 
Carleton.  It  contains  more  than  100  adult  plants. 


Speedwell  ( Veronica  catenata)  was  collected  along  Brassils  Creek 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Forest  in  1975  by  Albert  Dugal. 

It  was  not  identified  until  after  the  Ottawa-Hull  checklist 
(Gillett  and  White  1978)  was  published.  The  significance  of  the 
specimen,  which  is  in  CAN,  remained  unrecognized  until  it  turned 
up  during  the  present  study.  It  is  a new  record  for  the  Ottawa 
District . 

Heath  Aster  (Aster  ericoides ) is 
known  elsewhere  in  the  District 
only  from  an  old  record  near 
Templeton  and  a small  stand  in 
the  Pinhey  Forest  (F.  Bell,  pers. 
com.  1985).  Several  hundred 
plants  occur  in  a number  of  loca- 
tions in  the  extreme  southwest 
corner  of  the  Forest,  represent- 
ing the  largest  colonies  in  the 
Ottawa  District. 

While  the  first  year  of 
inventory  covered  only  a part  of 
the  Forest,  the  OMNR  intends  to 
support  further  inventory  work 
when  additional  funds  become 

available.  n Heath  Aster 


Map  of  the  Marlborough  Forest  Available 

The  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton  has  recently 
published  a useful  map  of  the  Marlborough  Forest  in  Rideau 
Township.  The  map  shows  the  location  of  public  land  as  well  as 
routes  of  hiking  trails,  ski  trails  and  other  information.  To 
receive  a free  copy,  telephone  Nicole  Richard,  RMOC  Public 
Participation  Group  clerk,  at  560-2053. 
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The  Cup-plant  (Silphium  perfoliatum ) 
in  the  Ottawa  District 


Daniel  F.  Brunton 
2704  Marie  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2B  7E4 

On  a wet,  blustery  November  day  in  1984  we  were  slogging 
along  the  muddy  banks  of  Sawmill  Creek  at  Heron  Road  near  the 
Airport  Parkway.  Jocelyn  Webber  of  Mississauga,  Ontario  (a 
field  botanist  and  the  editor  of  The  Plant  Press ) had  joined  me 
in  a quick  floristic  assessment  of  the  area  and  we  were  enjoying 
the  challenge  of  identifying  plants  from  the  withered  remains  of 
the  previous  summer's  growth,  as  rain  continuously  fell,  mixed 
intermittently  with  fat,  soggy  snowflakes.  The  tall,  oddly- 
shaped  sunflower  leaning  out  from  the  slumping  clay  creek  banks 
near  Junction  Street  was  casually  dismissed.  In  these  condi- 
tions, neither  of  us  paid  too  much  attention  to  it  and  we  left 
the  unknown  species  behind.  Something  deep  in  the  botanical 
recesses  of  our  minds  bothered  each  of  us  about  this  plant, 
however,  and  we  were  both  still  wondering  when  I saw  Jocelyn  off 
at  the  airport. 

The  next  day,  still  perplexed,  I returned  to  Sawmill  Creek 
and  collected  a large,  blackened  stem  complete  with  seed  heads 
for  indent  if ication  at  home.  Its  most  striking  feature  was  the 
joining  of  the  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves  around  the  stem, 
forming  a cup  that  literally  held  water.  This  feature  quickly 
sent  me  through  the  floras  and  there  it  was  - Silphium  perfolia- 
tum L.  (Asteraceae)  - the  Cup-plant  or  Indian  Cup,  new  for  the 
Ottawa  District.  Meanwhile,  back  in  Mississauga,  Jocelyn  was 
looking  at  her  floras  too  and  called  that  evening  to  advise  me 
that  she  was  sure  we'd  seen  Silphium  there,  probably  S.  perfo- 
liatum, and  that  I'd  better  go  collect  a specimen!  A specimen 
was  eventually  collected  at  the  Sawmill  Creek  site  (Brunton  and 
McIntosh  6233,  24  August  1985;  CAN,  DFB). 

Silphium  perfoliatum  was  not  listed  for  the  Ottawa  District 
in  Gillett  and  White  (1978)  - and  no  wonder.  Its  natural  range 
is  in  the  tail-grass  prairies  and  along  grassy  stream  banks  in 
the  Mississippi  River  drainage  of  the  central  and  eastern  United 
States.  It  is  found  naturally  in  Canada  only  in  southwestern 
Ontario  (Scoggan  1979)  where  it  is  known  from  a handful  of  sites 
along  the  Thames  River  in  Kent  and  Middlesex  Counties;  it  is 
considered  to  be  Rare  in  Ontario  and  Canada  (White  and  Maher 
1983). 
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The  Cup-plant  (garden  grown) 
Photograph  from  a slide  by  the  author. 


So  what's  it  doing  hundreds  of  kilometres  out  of  range 
along  Sawmill  Creek  in  Ottawa?  The  same  thing  it's  doing  in 
Muskoka,  Toronto,  near  Montreal  and  in  Simcoe  County  - spreading 
from  cultivation  where  it  was  introduced  by  people.  Such  intro- 
ductions were  likely  intentional,  resulting  from  settlers  bring- 
ing along  and  planting  the  fat,  tuberous  roots  of  the  Cup-plant 
from  former  homesteads  far  to  the  south  and  west  where  it  was  a 
familiar  and  appreciated  part  of  the  landscape.  Now,  long  after 
the  settlers  (and  even  their  houses)  have  all  gone,  the  Cup- 
plant  remains  and  is  even  spreading.  It  certainly  transplants 
well  here.  I dug  up  several  roots  in  the  hope  that  I might 
succeed  in  getting  it  growing  in  our  garden.  They  were  trans- 
planted into  the  heavy  clay  soils  of  our  backyard  and  another 
was  put  into  the  sandier  soils  in  the  garden  of  Clarrie  and  Enid 
Frankton.  All  flourished.  Great,  square-stemmed  sunflowers 
stood  tall  in  their  respective  gardens  in  1985  and  continued  to 
flower  well  into  the  cool  of  autumn.  They  seem  to  be  even 
more  robust  in  1986. 
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Aside  from  its  rarity  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  Silphium 
offered  other,  unexpected  points  of  interest.  They  are,  for  one 
thing,  very  attractive  to  large  bumblebees,  and  both  the  Franktons' 
and  our  plants  were  always  hosting  one  or  more  of  the  ponderous 
insects.  We  came  to  realize  that  these  visitations  became 
increasingly  common  towards  evening  and  continued  on  as  long  as 
the  flowers  were  intact.  Further,  as  dusk  approached,  the  bees 
became  increasingly  less  active  and  apparently  burrowed  down 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  flower.  In  early  morning,  slow- 
moving  "drowsy"  bees  could  still  be  found  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  flowers.  But  why  would  bees  apparently  be  sleeping  in  these 
particular  flowers? 

The  answer,  I'd  speculate,  centres  around  the  Cup-plant's 
ability  to  rotate  its  flower  ever  so  slowly,  following  the 
movement  of  the  sun.  In  this  way,  the  flowers  are  always  facing 
into  the  sun  and,  acting  as  tiny  parabolic  dishes,  concentrate 
its  heat  and  light  onto  the  central  floral  disk.  In  some  spe- 
cies, this  can  increase  the  temperature  in  the -flower  by  more 
than  10°C  over  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  marginally  cool 
conditions  of  spring  and  fall  (or  in  the  arctic  and  alpine 
regions),  this  can  be  crucial  to  the  successful  development  of 
viable  seed.  If  that's  also  the  case  for  the  Cup-plant,  what 
better  place  for  a large  insect  that  is  active  in  the  later 
stages  of  summer  and  early  fall  to  spend  the  night?  Valuable 
energy  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  cooler  night  air 
could  be  saved  by  taking  advantage  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
flower's  concentration  of  waning  solar  rays.  The  bee  is  also 
warmed  up  more  quickly  in  its  floral  shelter  with  the  first  rays 
of  dawn.  By  burrowing  down  into  the  centre  of  the  floral  disk, 
the  bee  also  becomes  thoroughly  covered  in  pollen.  If  it  se- 
lects another  Silphium  flower  in  which  to  sleep  the  following 
night,  it  very  likely  would  pollinate  that  flower  as  it  works 
itself  down  into  the  disk.  A most  satisfactory  payment  for  a 
night's  accommodation,  I should  think! 

While  Silphium  was  not  expected  to  occur  here,  it  turns  out 
that  it  actually  was  reported  from  Ottawa  many  years  ago.  Herb 
Groh  (1946)  reports  a specimen  from  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  that  was  collected  in  1940  (apparently  a cultivated  plant) 
and  a sighting  "...  by  a stream,  Billings  Bridge  ...".  As  no 
specimen  exists  to  support  the  latter,  Gillett  and  White  kept  it 
off  their  (1978)  checklist  of  Ottawa  District  plants.  Groh  was 
almost  certainly  correct,  however,  as  the  creek  at  Billings 
Bridge  would  have  been  Sawmill  Creek,  about  2 km  downstream  from 
where  Cup-plant  was  discovered  in  1984  by  Webber  and  me.  And  we 
know  of  it  from  yet  another  station  now.  While  Bill  Gummer  was 
showing  his  farm  at  Burritt's  Rapids  to  Clarrie  and  Enid  Frank- 
ton  in  the  summer  of  1985,  they  came  across  a fine  stand  of 
Silphium  perfoliatum  by  the  Rideau  Canal  locks  in  the  village. 

The  question  now  remains,  where  else  might  it  be? 
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The  Cup-plant  (Silphium  perfoliatum)  in  Ottawa-Carleton 


The  Cup-plant  should  be  looked  for  in  old  abandoned  farm 
pastures  and  especially  those  in  clay  soil  or  over  limestone 
bedrock.  It  can  be  expected  just  about  anywhere  in  the  Ottawa- 
Carleton  Region.  Perhaps  the  next  discovery  will  be  made  by 
following  a chilly,  late-summer  bumble-bee  across  a browning 
meadow  to  its  secret  heated  accommodation  with  a view?! 
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1985  — A Vintage  year  for  Lepiotas 


Ross  Anderson 

My  notes  from  1977  contain  a reference  to  picking  "a  lunch- 
bag  full"  of  lepiotas.  The  sketch  which  accompanies  the  note 
shows  the  Smooth  Lepiota  (.Lepiota  naucina).  The  note  goes  on  to 
say  that  I gave  some  to  friends  and  ate  the  rest  sauteed  for 
supper  with  butternut  squash.  The  date  was  August  25th. 

On  August  22,  1979,  the  same  lepiota,  which  can  be  distin- 
guished by  its  removable  ring,  turns  up  again.  But  it  is  not 
until  1985,  on  October  15,  that  a long  note  appears  describing  a 
list  of  delicacies  including  "shaggy  mane  soup",  where  we  find 
also  "1985  appears  to  be  a good  year  for  lepiotas  - perhaps  the 
first  since  we  came  to  Ottawa  in  1977  ...". 
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Then,  underlined,  three  days  later,  "1985  appears  to  be  a 
great  year  for  lepiotas;  found  six  tonight  riding  home  through 
the  Experimental  Farm  by  the  west  end  of  the  cow-field."  Then, 
"confirmed  with  the  experts  at  the  biosystemat ics  centre  ..." 
(Biosystematics  Research  Centre  at  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm).  These  lepiotas  turned  out  to  be  the  Brown  Lepiota 
( Macrolepiota  rachodes).  Once  again,  a reference  to  my  sketch 
book  shows  the  Brown  Lepiota  found  on  October  17,  1977.  Pomer- 
leau*  classes  them  as  "cosmopolite,  excellent  comestible".  In 
case  you  are  wondering,  we  confirmed  that  too! 

* Pomerleau , R.  1980.  Flore  des  champignons  du  Quebec.  Les 
Editions  La  Presse,  Ltee . 
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Footnote 

By  a curious  coincidence,  the  Brown  Lepiota,  which  is  good 
to  eat,  resembles  at  certain  stages  the  Green-gilled  Lepiota 
( Chlorophyllum  molybdites ),  which  definitely  is  not!  Reason 
again  to  be  cautious  when  collecting  for  the  table.  Neverthe- 
less, one  of  my  favourite  mushroom  sketches  is  a superb  collec- 
tion of  Green-gilled  Lepiota  found  in  1982  in  the  indoor  gardens 
at  Les  Terrasses  de  la  Chaudiere  in  Hull.  Who  says  you  can't 
cultivate  wild  mushrooms  indoors? 

Pocket  reference  - very  useful  and  easy  to  read  if  you 
intend  to  collect  any  sort  of  mushroom  for  the  table: 

Haard,  R.  and  K.  1980.  Poisonous  & hallucinogenic  mushrooms. 

2nd  edition.  Homestead  Books,  Seattle.  n 
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National  Capital  Wildlife  — 1985 


Stew  Hamill  and  George  Tardiff 

"There  are  no  Polar  Bears  in  Ottawa!"  Stew  told  himself 
when  he  first  heard  the  report.  "I  know  it's  cold  here,  but 
this  is  not  Churchill."  Nevertheless,  a National  Capital  Com- 
mission Conservation  Officer  cut  short  a ski  trip  to  answer  the 
call  that  a Polar  Bear  was  loose  in  the  city.  As  it  turned  out, 
one  of  the  Winterlude  zoo  bears  needed  tranquilizing  in  order 
that  a veterinarian  could  work  on  it. 

Garbled  messages  aside,  this,  along  with  a Moose  on  the 
Airport  Parkway,  and  a Beaver  stranded  in  an  empty  canal  lock, 
exemplifies  the  type  of  wildlife  incident  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Commission  and  acted  upon  by  the  Greenbelt  Con- 
servation Section  last  year. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  National  Capital  Greenbelt  is  to 
improve  and  create  habitat  for  wildlife.  The  proximity  of  human 
habitation,  however,  adds  a second  dimension  to  the  program,  and 
NCC  Conservation  Officers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as 
referees  in  an  attempt  to  protect  both  humans  and  wildlife. 
Naturalists  may  be  interested  in  a summary  of  the  more  interest- 
ing incidents  of  1985. 

Our  nuisance  wildlife  program  has  its  share  of  Raccoons, 
Skunks  and  Groundhogs.  The  offending  individuals  are  normally 
live-trapped  and  transported  elsewhere  in  the  Greenbelt.  A 
Moose,  however,  is  not  a normal  nuisance  wildlife  problem.  The 
Moose  were  reported  seen  along  the  Airport  Parkway  regularly 
between  July  11  and  July  17,  usually  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Our  main  concern  was  the  danger  of  vehicle  accident  and,  conse- 
quently, moose  signs  were  erected.  The  animals  must  have  made 
their  way  back  to  the  Alfred  Bog  by  themselves,  though,  because 
they  weren't  seen  again  after  July  17.  (On  the  18th,  Stew  was 
up  early  just  to  try  to  see  them.) 

White-tailed  Deer  appeared  more  frequently  around  the  city 
this  year,  usually  to  their  detriment.  Unless  cornered,  deer 
should  be  left  alone.  In  May,  three  deer  were  seen  in  the 
Centrepointe  area,  site  of  the  future  City  of  Nepean  downtown. 
Largely  because  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, a tranquilization  attempt  was  made.  One  deer  was  eventu- 
ally transported  to  Shirleys  Bay,  but  the  other  two  could  not  be 
corralled  and  were  allowed  to  find  their  own  way  to  safe  habi- 
tat. Deer  were  also  seen  at  Bayshore,  Bruce  Pit,  Stony  Swamp, 
Shirleys  Bay,  Aylmer  and  Champlain  Park  this  year.  Deer  in  the 
east  end  did  not  fare  so  well;  five  were  killed  on  roads  (High- 
way 31,  Davidson,  Albion  and  Hawthorne  Roads).  The  bodies  were 


delivered  to  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  in  Carle- 
ton  Place  for  autopsy  and  disposal.  Deer  crossing  signs  have 
since  been  erected  to  try  to  stop  the  carnage. 

No  Black  Bear  wandered  into  Ottawa  this  year,  after  two 
consecutive  years  of  bear  hunts  (Britannia  and  Parliament  Hill). 
Our  arrangements  with  the  police,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  Humane  Society  paid  off  those  two  years.  NCC 
officers  were  called  in  early,  took  charge  while  waiting  for 
help  from  OMNR  officers,  and  neither  bear  was  killed. 

Rescue  operations  are  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  wildlife 
incidents.  (The  bear  and  deer  tranquilizing  events  are  just  as 
much  rescue  activities  as  nuisance  or  danger  prevention.)  They 
can,  however,  be  time-consuming.  One  crow  was  freed  twice  from 
a tree  because  of  fishing  line  around  its  foot;  Conservation 
Officers  were  called  upon  twice  to  help  royal  swans  with  fish 
hooks  in  their  mouths;  and  this  fall  the  Rideau  Canal  staff 
drained  the  Hogsback  lock  without  checking  its  contents  - a 
beaver  and  a muskrat  remained  to  be  rescued  and  released.  (A 
reported  otter  in  another  lock  must  have  been  just  fishing.) 

A third  category  of  wildlife  incident  is  less  appealing  - 
salvage.  Road  kills  are  frequently  picked  up  by  or  turned  in  to 
Commission  staff.  Our  special  taxidermy  permit  allows  the  Con- 
servation Officers  to  have  the  good  specimens  mounted  for  dis- 
play in  interpretive  centres.  We  have,  for  example,  a Great 
Gray  Owl  that  flew  into  a car,  a Northern  Goshawk  that  hit  a 
window,  a Least  Bittern  shot  illegally  by  a hunter  (he  was 
charged),  and  two  Black  Ducks  seized  from  a hunter  at  Shirleys 
Bay  (the  limit  is  one). 

Another  type  of  wildlife  incident  involves  animals  which 
are  not  really  wild  but  more  troublesome  and  worrisome.  These 
animals  are  unwanted  domestic  pets,  dropped  off  in  the  Greenbelt 
to  fend  for  themselves.  Dogs,  rabbits  and  even  geese  have  taken 
valuable  time  from  the  Conservation  Officers'  busy  schedules. 
What  is  worse,  however,  is  the  thought  of  such  animals  dying 
slowly  - by  starvation  or  exposure  - unable  to  catch  food,  find 
shelter  or  fly  from  freezing  water. 

Another  year's  statistics  have  been  compiled.  Fortunately, 
the  number  of  rabid  foxes  was  very  low  although  foxes  are  com- 
mon, even  in  urban  areas  such  as  the  Riverside  Snow  Dump  and 
Leopolds  Woods.  Truck  drivers  at  Riverside  have  been  feeding 
the  foxes,  making  them  so  tame  that  there  is  danger  of  mistaking 
docility  for  rabies.  We  need  some  education  there. 

The  Riverside  foxes,  along  with  the  removal  of  land  for  the 
Transitway,  may  mean  trouble  for  the  Ring-necked  Pheasants  that 
normally  live  there.  A release  of  pheasants  at  Britannia  Park 
last  fall  by  the  Ottawa  Fish  & Game  Association  may  be  the  start 
of  another  colony,  although  there  is  little  habitat  to  save  the 
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birds  from  disturbance  and  dogs.  "No  Dogs"  signs  were  erected 
around  Britannia  Woods  to  protect  the  birds  that  made  their  way 
to  this  natural  area.  For  those  of  you  who  read  the  morning 
newspaper  and  saw  this  incident  reported  as  "peacocks",  I hope 
you  guessed  the  mistake. 

It  has  been  another  interesting  year.  Peter  Hall's  article 
(Trail  & Landscape  19(5):  262-264  (1985))  makes  us  realize  that 
he  could  add  Moose,  White-tailed  Deer  and  Black  Bear  to  his  list 
of  backyard  mammals  in  the  Capital  if  he  happened  to  be  home  at 
the  right  time.  Maybe  even  Polar  Bear?  n 


Construction  is  in  progress  at  the  Green's  Creek  Pollution 
Control  Centre.  We  have  contacted  Mr.  R.O.  Pickard,  Commission- 
er, Works  Department,  Regional  Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton, 
concerning  access  for  birders  to  the  lagoons.  The  response  is  a 
disappointment  to  those  for  whom  the  lagoons  had  become  a valu- 
able area  for  shorebird  observation. 

In  brief,  the  situation  is  that  the  gates  are  being  kept 
locked,  except  during  normal  working  hours  five  days  a week. 

This  is  chiefly  because  of  current  security  problems,  and  also 
because  of  insufficient  staff  to  man  the  gates  to  permit  access 
at  other  times.  During  working  hours,  rigid  safety  precautions 
are  maintained  on  the  major  expansion  construction  in  progress, 
and  safety  concerns  will  not  allow  for  irregular  visitors. 

In  the  long  run,  the  lagoons  will  disappear;  the  construc- 
tion will  continue  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  resulting  in 
the  lagoons  being  replaced  by  mechanical  sludge-drying  methods. 

All  birders  should  be  made  aware  of  this  situation. 


No  Longer  Accessible  to  Birders 


Bill  Gummer 
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October  Aeronauts 


J.W.  (Jack)  Holliday 

On  sparkling  October  days  with  cobalt  blue  skies  and  winds 
from  the  northwest,  many  organisms  take  advantage  of  the  perfect 
conditions  to  do  their  travelling.  The  air  becomes  filled  with 
floating  seeds  of  thistle  and  milkweed  and  other  airborne  seeds. 

Insects  in  countless  millions  pass  high  in  the  air  over- 
head. Chief  among  these  are  the  winged  form  of  the  aphids. 

Many  tiny  spiders  also  go  flying.  They  climb  up  a grass  stalk 
or  similar  high  (for  them)  vantage  point.  They  attach  a silken 
thread  to  the  stalk  then  hang  eight  or  ten  centimetres  away  on 
the  other  end  of  the  thread.  While  hanging  thus,  they  spin 
another  thread,  which  is  allowed  to  float  free.  When  a rising 
air  current  lifts  the  free-floating  thread,  they  release  their 
hold  on  the  first  thread  and  float  away. 

Mostly,  these  airborne  multitudes  go  undetected  by  we 
humans  as  they  fly  or  float  by  on  the  winds.  If  conditions  are 
just  right,  a portion  of  the  aeronautical  population  can  be 
seen.  First,  one  needs  a clear,  deep  blue  sky  as  the  background 
"screen".  A cloudy  or  hazy  sky  won't  do.  Then,  secondly,  one 
needs  the  sun  at  about  45°  to  the  horizon;  too  high  or  too  low 
doesn't  illuminate  the  "astronauts".  I find  that  noon  to  about 
3 p.m.  is  the  best  time.  Third,  an  obstruction  to  blot  out  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  required.  I find  a telephone  pole 
usually  available.  Fourth,  the  wind  has  to  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is  helpful  if  the 
wind  is  not  too  strong. 

All  of  these  conditions  satisfied,  one  stands  in  the  shadow 
of  the  telephone  pole  about  6 metres  from  the  base.  Looking  up 
toward  the  sun,  the  head  is  adjusted  until  just  the  sun's  corona 
is  visible  on  the  left  (or  right)  side  of  the  pole.  Try  to 
stand  where  the  cross-ties  or  cables  do  not  obstruct  the  view. 

As  the  eyes  adjust,  tiny  motes  will  be  seen  to  "glow"  against 
the  blue  screen  of  the  sky.  Milkweed  seed  "parachutes"  appear 
as  globular  lights  that  fade  into  invisiblity  as  they  drift  away 
from  the  corona. 

Insects  can  be  detected  as  they  "flash"  in  various  direc- 
tions, not  being  dependent  on  the  wind.  The  tiny  spiders  can 
not  be  seen,  but  their  silken  strands  drift  across  the  screen 
like  minute  vapour  trails.  As  the  eyes  adjust,  they  see  farther 
and  farther,  and  milkweed  "parachutes"  can  be  seen  a thousand 
metres  up  if  conditions  are  perfect.  I assume  most  of  the  tiny 
motes  are  aphids,  but  doubtless  there  are  many  different  species 
of  insects  that  are  weak  fliers  and  so  allow  the  winds  to  carry 
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them  to  "wherever". 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  look  directly  at  the  sun,  of 
course,  and  even  looking  into  the  corona  becomes  a strain  after 
a few  minutes,  so  the  practice  of  looking  at  "astronauts"  should 
be  only  for  a few  minutes  at  a time.  Then  again,  if  one  is  not 
already  noted  for  being  somewhat  eccentric  by  the  neighbours, 
staring  at  a telephone  pole  for  minutes  at  a time  might  cause 
whispers,  n 


On  a hot  August  day  in  1984,  I was  cooling  my  feet  in 
Ramsay  Lake  in  Gatineau  Park  when  a Northern  Water  Snake  ( Ner - 
odia  sipedon ) swam  by.  I was  able  to  watch  this  snake  for  one 
and  a half  hours  by  moving  quietly  and  slowly  and  could  approach 
within  about  30  cm  of  it. 

The  snake  spent  most  of  this  time  in  the  water,  occasional- 
ly coming  onto  land.  It  swam  with  its  head  out  of  the  water  and 
every  few  minutes  would  dive  into  the  shallow  water  (about  half 
a metre  deep)  to  pursue  large  tadpoles.  Each  attack  was  focus- 
sed on  a single  tadpole,  and  about  one  in  three  attempts  was 
successful.  Occasionally,  a tadpole  would  vanish  in  a weed 
patch  or  stir  up  a cloud  of  mud,  and  the  snake  would  divert  its 
attack  to  another  tadpole  scurrying  out  of  the  way.  The  snake 
fed  continuously  through  the  period  I observed  it  until  it  swam 
too  near  several  female  humans,  eliciting  cries  of  horror,  much 
splashing  and  murderous  attentions  by  the  boyfriends,  who  I was 
able  to  stave  off  long  enough  for  the  snake  to  escape  into  a 
marshy  area. 

What  amazed  me,  however,  was  the  snake's  solution  to  a 
seemingly  insoluble  problem.  One  of  its  underwater  lunges  se- 
cured a tadpole,  impaled  on  the  front  teeth,  but  it  had  also 
scooped  up  a small  twig,  which  jammed  across  the  jaws  from  one 
mouth  corner  to  the  other.  The  snake  couldn't  swallow  its  prey, 
nor  could  it  manipulate  the  twig  out  of  its  mouth.  The  only  way 
to  remove  the  twig  would  be  to  release  the  tadpole  and  then  spit 
out  the  twig.  Instead,  the  snake  headed  to  shore,  coming  out  at 
my  feet,  and  used  the  coils  of  its  body  to  form  a small  pool 
against  the  shore.  The  snake  then  released  the  tadpole  into 
this  pool,  spat  out  the  twig,  and  then  seized  the  tadpole  anew 
and  swallowed  it!  n 


Brian  W.  Coad 
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The  Central  Experimental  Farm  and  The  OFNC: 
A 100-Year  Cross-fertilization  Story 


Peter  Hall 

The  Central  Experimental  Farm  in  Ottawa  celebrates  its 
100th  Anniversary  this  year.  It  has  been  100  years  of  fertile 
research,  and  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  members  played  a 
key  part  in  this  effort. 

On  June  2,  1886,  The  Parliament  of  Canada  passed  the  Exper- 
imental Farm  Station  Act,  creating  a system  for  agricultural 
research  across  this  country.  The  original  five  farms  of  the 
experimental  farm  system,  including  one  in  Ottawa,  have  now 
grown  to  about  50  major  agricultural  research  facilities. 

By  1886,  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  was  already  a 
venerable  organization  of  seven  years.  Right  from  its  founding, 
the  fledging  Central  Experimental  Farm  shared  many  key  members 
with  the  Club.  This  only  made  sense  because  the  two  organiza- 
tions shared  a common  interest  in  the  scientific  pursuit  of 
information  in  fields  such  as  botany  and  entomology. 

Club  members  were  among  the  first  employees  of  the  agricul- 
ture department's  research  arm.  William  Saunders,  a pharmacist 
as  well  as  avid  gardener  and  entomologist,  was  appointed  the 
first  director  of  the  Experimental  Farms  branch  and  took  up 
residence  at  the  new  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Saunders  had 
been  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Club  seven  years  earlier  - 
the  second  member  so  honoured.  (John  Macoun  was  the  first.) 

His  house  stood  where  the  present  William  Saunders  Building  now 
stands  on  the  Farm. 

Saunders  was  quick  to  appoint  James  Fletcher,  who  had  been 
honorary  Entomologist  in  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  1884,  as  the  new  Entomologist  and  Botanist  for  the  branch. 
Fletcher  was  a founder  of  and  the  inspiration  behind  The  Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists'  Club  and  held  many  posts  in  the  Club  between 
1879  and  1902,  including  President  from  1880  to  1883.  Today,  a 
fountain  erected  to  Fletcher's  memory  by  the  Club,  stands  near 
the  dairy  barn  on  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 

These  two  illustrious  figures,  both  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  natural  history  exploration  in  Canada,  were  to  be 
followed  by  a long  line  of  research  scientists  and  administra- 
tors from  the  Farm  who  devoted  many  hours  to  running  the  Club. 

It  isn't  possible  here  to  discuss  all  Club  members  who  have 
laboured  at  the  Farm.  It  amounts  to  hundreds  of  individuals. 
However,  some  numbers  amply  highlight  the  connection.  In  the 
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William  Saunders,  first 
Director  of  Experimental 
Farms  in  Canada,  was  also 
one  of  the  first  Honorary 
Members  of  The  Ottawa 
Field- Naturalists'  Club. 
Photographs  courtesy  of 
Agricuture  Canada. 


100  years  of  the  Farm's  existence,  there  have  been  12  presi- 
dents, 13  vice-presidents  and  10  honorary  members  who  worked 
there.  And  that's  not  even  to  mention  all  the  secretaries, 
treasurers,  editors  and  business  managers  of  Club  publications. 

From  its  early  days.  Club  members  have  always  been  drawn 
to  the  Farm  because  of  its  setting  and  attraction  to  wildlife. 
The  Dominion  Arboretum  was  a favourite  excursion  site  in  the 
last  century.  The  Farm  is  still  one  of  the  best  places  for 
sighting  Snowy  Owls  in  winter. 

Many  of  the  people  whose  names  are  still  familiar  to  us 
from  those  early  days  were  involved  mainly  in  the  entomology  and 
botany  sections.  Today  these  two  disciplines  are  contained  in 
the  Biosystematics  Research  Centre.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
names  in  Club  history  is  Macoun,  and  there  was  an  active  Macoun 
also  working  at  the  Farm.  In  1899,  W.T.  Macoun,  the  younger  son 
of  John  Macoun,  became  Chief  of  the  Horticulture  Division.  In 
this  position,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  arboreta  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  experimental  farms  across  Canada.  W.T. 
Macoun  was  an  active  Club  worker  for  40  years  and  was  President 
from  1903  to  1905. 
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In  1909,  following  Fletcher's  death,  Gordon  Hewitt  was 
appointed  Dominion  Entomologist  and  went  on  to  head  a new  Ento- 
mological Branch  in  1914.  The  following  year  he  also  became 
honorary  Curator  of  Entomology  at  the  National  Museum  and  amal- 
gamated the  Museum's  insect  collection  with  the  Agriculture 
collection.  The  Canadian  National  Collection  of  Insects  has 
been  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  ever  since,  and  now  num- 
bers 13  million  specimens.  During  these  active  years  for  Cana- 
dian entomology,  Hewitt  was  also  Club  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent . 


Another  well-known  Club  member  and  former  Presient,  Arthur 
Gibson,  became  a young  assistant  at  the  Farm  in  1899.  He  re- 
tired from  the  position  of  Dominion  Entomologist  in  1942,  but 
not  before  becoming  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Club  in  1932. 

Early  in  this  century,  Fletcher  hired  another  young  assis- 
tant who  went  on  to  become  prominent  in  the  botanical  work  at 
the  Farm  and  in  Club  activities.  Herbert  Groh  took  on  the  post 
of  Club  Treasurer  in  1910,  and  eventually  became  Vice-President 
and  President  (1935-37)  and  an  Honorary  Member  (1955).  He  was 
a founding  leader  of  the  Macoun  Field  Club  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Farm  in  the  late  1940s. 

The  botanical  collections  at  the  Farm  got  their  start  with 
the  donation  of  the  private  collection  of  James  Fletcher.  It 
was  added  to  from  duplicates  donated  by  John  Macoun.  Today,  the 
vascular  and  mycological  herbaria  today  hold  more  than  one 
million  specimens.  Some  other  prominent  Club  members  who  have 
been  crucial  to  the  work  of  the  botanical  section  at  Agriculture 
Canada  include  Harold  Senn,  Clarence  Frankton,  Sheila  Thomson 
and  Bill  Cody. 

Harold  Senn  was  the  first  director  of  the  Plant  Research 
Institute  in  1959  and  was  an  active  Club  member  for  over  20 
years.  Clarence  Frankton,  Sheila  Thomson  and  Bill  Cody  have  all 
been  Club  members  since  the  1940s,  and  all  three  have  been  made 
Honorary  Members  for  their  contributions  to  the  Club  and  to 
botany . 

It  has  been  possible  to  name  only  a few  of  the  Club  members 
who  have  made  a substantial  contribution  to  natural  history  and 
agricultural  research  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Today, 
a new  generation  of  scientists,  technicians,  administrators  and 
others  carry  on  the  tradition.  OFNC  members  continue  to  visit 
the  Farm  for  recreational  activities  or  serious  research  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  one  hundred  years  of  OFNC  members. 

For  Club  members  who  may  be  interested  in  further  reading 
on  the  history  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  and  Agriculture 
Canada's  Research  Branch,  Agriculture  Canada  has  published  in 
this  centennial  year  a book  entitled  One  Hundred  Harvests  by 
T.H.  Anstey. 
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OFNC  OFFICERS  AND  HONORARY  MEMBERS 
EMPLOYED  AT  THE  CENTRAL  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 


(list  compiled  by  D.F.  Brunton) 

B.  Boivin 

- Honorary  Member  (1984) 

P.M.  Catling 

- Vice-President  (1982-1984) 

W.J.  Cody 

- Business  Manager,  The  Canadian  Field- 
Naturalist  (1947-date);  Honorary  Member 
(1979) 

I.L.  Conners 

- Treasurer  (1942-1946) 

J.A.  Craig 

- Treasurer  (1897) 

H.G.  Crawford 

- President  (1940-1942) 

N.  Criddle 

- President  (1925-1927) 

H.L.  Dickson 

- Vice-President  (1980-1981) 

W.G.  Dore 

- Honorary  Member  (1972) 

J.R.  Dymond 

- Treasurer  (1917-1919) 

E.D.  Eddy 

- Vice-President  (1916-1917);  Secretary 
(1913-1915) 

J.  Fletcher 

- President  (1880-1883);  Vice-President 
(1879-1880,  1884-1885,  1894-1895);  Secre- 
tary (1887-1891);  Treasurer  (1887-1891, 
1895-1896,  1898-1902);  Founder 

C.  Frankton 

- Treasurer  (1947-1948);  Honorary  Member 
(1980) 

A.  Gibson 

- President  (1914-1916);  Vice-President 

(1911-1914);  Treasurer  (1902-1910);  Editor 
The  Canadian  Field- Naturalist /The  Ottawa 
Naturalist  (1908-1920);  Honorary  Member 
(1932) 

J.M.  Gillett 

- Treasurer  (1958-1961) 

H.  Groh 

- President  (1935-1937);  Vice-President 

(1931-1935);  Treasurer  (1910-1911);  Honor- 
ary Member  ( 1955) 

J.W.  Groves 

- President  (1950-1952);  Vice-President 
(1947-1950);  Secretary  (1941-1945) 
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J.A.  Guignard 

Editor,  The  Ottawa  Naturalist  (1903); 
Founder 

C.G.  Hewitt 

- 

President  (1918-1919);  Vice-President 
(1914-1918) 

C.B.  Hutching 

- 

Treasurer  (1920-1923) 

G.  Le  Lacheur 

- 

Treasurer  (1915-1917) 

W.T.  Macoun 

- 

President  (1903-1905) 

A.  McNeill 

- 

President  (1911-1912) 

R.J.  Moore 

- 

Treasurer  (1949-1958) 

T.  Mosquin 

- 

President  (1969-1971);  Vice-President 
(1966-1969) 

E.  Munroe 

- 

Honorary  Member  (1984) 

W.S.  Odell 

- 

Vice-President  (1899-1900) 

W.  Saunders 

- 

Honorary  Member  (1879) 

D.B.O.  Savile 

- 

Honorary  Member  (1980) 

H.A.  Senn 

- 

Vice-President  (1952-1953);  Editor,  The 
Canadian  Field-Naturalist  (1941-1955) 

F.T.  Shutt 

- 

President  (1895-1897);  Vice-President 
(1892-1895,  1905-1907) 

S.  Thomson 

- 

President  (1971-1972);  Vice-President 
(1969-1971);  Honorary  Member  (1981) 

The  portrait  of  James  Fletcher,  a founder  of  The  Ottawa  Field- 
Naturalists'  Club  and  first  Dominion  Entomologist  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  unveiled  recently  at  the  100th 
birthday  party  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 

Opposite  above,  Bill  Gummer,  OFNC  President,  unveils  the 
portrait  of  Fletcher  with  Agriculture  Minister  John  Wise.  The 
portrait  will  hang  in  the  William  Saunders  Building  seen  here  in 
the  background. 

Opposite  below,  six  OFNC  former  presidents  pose  with  Bill 
Gummer  and  the  Fletcher  portrait.  From  left  to  right  are  Edward 
Bousf ield , Irwin  Brodo,  Frank  Pope,  Ewen  Todd,  Bill  Gummer,  Dan 
Brunton  and  Roger  Taylor. 

Acknowledgement:  My  thanks  to  Dan  Brunton  for  providing  the 

list  above  and  for  his  useful  comments  on  the  text,  n 
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or,  HOW  TO  MAKE  A BOTANICAL  COLLECTION  WITHOUT  REALLY  TRYING 


Field  naturalists  may  spend  many 
hours  this  autumn  in  removing  these 
botanical  specimens  from  clothing. 
Instead  of  cursing  and  calling  them 
all  sorts  of  names,  why  not  learn 


their  right  names,  and  add  a little 
interest  to  a tedious  job?  These  are 
a few  of  our  wild  plants  whose  seeds 
hitch-hike  to  new  locations  by  means 
of  fur,  feathers  and  hiker's  socks. 


Anne  Hanes 
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It  is  indeed  true  that  these  reports  almost  always  begin 
with  a synopsis  of  weather  for  the  period  covered.  But  why  not? 
As  birders,  we  know  the  effect  it  has  on  the  birds  we  watch. 
Apart  from  that,  who  among  us  is  oblivious  to  the  capricious 
vagaries  of  the  weather.  And  the  weather  during  March,  April 
and  May  was  certainly  capricious.  If  many  of  us  showed  a ten- 
dency towards  schizophrenia  during  this  time,  can  we  be  blamed? 
For  the  weather  throughout  these  two  months  played  guessing 
games  with  us.  Would  it  be  a heat  wave  or  would  it  be  snow  we 
faced  upon  awakening?  Would  we  need  shorts  or  winter  gear,  or 
both  in  the  same  day?  Actually  the  summertime  heat,  especially 
in  March,  was  a welcome  respite  from  a winter  that  always  seems 
unnaturally  long.  However,  the  hot  days  were  too  often  followed 
by  days  of  cold,  snow  or  torrential  rain. 

What  did  the  birds  make  of  these  erratic  conditions?  Judg- 
ing by  the  rather  dismal  migration,  not  much.  Although  we  saw 
some  early  arrivals,  only  a few  records  were  made,  and  most 
birds  were  about  on  schedule,  even  somewhat  late.  Some  species 
arrived  in  good  numbers,  but  most  birds  just  moved  right  through 
to  their  breeding  grounds.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  singing 
birds  already  on  territory  without  the  large  concentrations  we 
sometimes  see.  Some  interesting  birds  did  occur,  and  a few  real 
rarities  provided  excitement  in  an  otherwise  quiet  migration. 


March 

The  instability  of  weather  conditions  this  month  meant  that 
the  beginning  of  spring  migration  was  erratic  to  say  the  least. 
Although  some  species  popped  up  earlier  than  average,  only  a 
couple  of  March  records  were  established.  Except  for  a few  good 
days  at  the  end,  most  migrants  trickled  through  nearly  un- 
noticed, a trend  which  continued  well  into  April  and  May. 


PREVIODS  PAGES:  This  is  the  100th  issue  of  Trail  & Landscape. 

To  celebrate  this  event,  we  reprint  a gem  by  the  founding  edi- 
tor, the  late  Anne  Hanes,  from  the  September-October  issue  of 
1971  (Volume  5,  Number  4). 
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Two  confused  Pied-billed  Grebes  landed  in  snowbanks  in 
different  areas  on  March  )2th  and  were  taken  to  the  Wild  Bird 
Rehabilitation  Centre.  Although  early  for  this  species,  a pre- 
vious record  (1976)  shows  a sighting  for  March  6th.  One  each  of 
Horned  Grebe  and  Red-necked  Grebe  arrived  on  March  19th,  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  larger  numbers  of  mid-April. 

The  flooded  fields  around  Bear  Brook  and  in  the  Bourget- 
Pendleton-Riceville  area  played  host  to  exceptional  numbers  of 
waterfowl  during  late  March  and  early  April.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  species  (primarily  Canada  Goose  and  Northern  Pintail), 
small  numbers  of  Snow  Goose  (both  white  and  blue  phase)  were 
noticed  along  Cobb  Lake  Creek  and  the  South  Nation  River.  Seven 
Greater  White-fronted  Geese  (one  lone  bird  and  a flock  of  six) 
found  near  Riceville  represent  a good  number  for  Eastern  Ontar- 
io. The  first  record  for  this  species  in  the  Ottawa  area  comes 
from  1969  or  1970  when  a group  of  four  birds  was  seen  near 
Rockland.  Interestingly  enough,  no  further  sightings  were  re- 
ported until  April  1977  when  one  bird  was  observed  at  Shirleys 
Bay.  Since  then,  there  have  been  sightings  nearly  every  year, 
usually  of  single  birds.  However,  last  May  (1985)  seven  birds 
were  found  near  Plaisance,  Quebec,  just  outside  the  50  km  radius 
of  the  Ottawa  District.  It  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  with 
increased  access  to  prime  waterfowl  habitat  combined  with  more 
diligent  observations,  these  birds  may,  in  future,  be  seen  in 
greater  numbers  (that  is,  more  than  one!)  and  on  a more  regular 
basis.  A lone  Tundra  Swan  was  at  Bear  Brook  for  four  days,  from 
March  27th  to  30th. 

The  26th  saw  a large  number  of  puddle  ducks  along  the 
Ottawa  River  near  Deschenes  and  Remic  Rapids.  Interesting 
species  included  American  Wigeon,  Gadwall,  Redhead,  Canvasback 
and  Green-winged  Teal.  A female  Barrow's  Goldeneye  moved  up- 
river to  the  Shirleys  Bay  dike  area  on  March  27th  and  stayed 
until  mid-April.  This  is  the  sixth  consecutive  spring  sighting 
in  the  Shirleys  Bay  area  for  this  species.  A second  female 
Barrow's  Goldeneye  also  was  seen  there  for  a short  period  in 
mid-April . 

Turkey  Vultures  appeared  more  or  less  on  schedule  with  the 
first  one  spotted  on  March  23rd  near  Kinburn.  The  number  of 
sightings  increased  around  the  end  of  March  and  on  into  April. 

An  immature  Bald  Eagle  on  March  31st  at  Constance  Creek  was  the 
raptor  highlight  of  this  month.  A male  Northern  Harrier  at  the 
Ottawa  International  Airport  on  March  2nd  may  have  been  an 
overwintering  bird  or  a very  early  migrant. 

The  warm  weather  pulled  in  good  numbers  of  Common  Snipe, 
while  American  Woodcock  were  widespread  by  late  March  with  a 
total  of  74  heard  the  morning  of  the  30th.  So  common  were 
woodcock  that  at  least  one  made  its  way  into  the  city  and  was 
found  dead  on  Grange  Avenue,  having  presumably  run  into  hydro 
wires . 
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Killdeer  were  found  in  unusually  high  numbers  by  the 
month's  end,  due  no  doubt  to  the  exceptionally  warm  weather. 

Two  Greater  Yellowlegs  were  seen  in  the  Bourget  area  on  March 
29th  and  two  more  in  a ditch  along  Highway  17  near  Range  Road. 
Both  sightings  are  very  early,  although  not  the  earliest  record- 
ed. A Lesser  Yellowlegs  on  March  29th  and  two  Pectoral  Sand- 
pipers on  the  28th  and  29th,  all  near  Bourget,  constitute  early 
records  for  these  two  species. 

Ring-billed  Gulls  were  as  much  affected  by  the  peculiar 
weather  of  March  as  any  migrant,  and  their  numbers  fluctuated 
dramatically,  rising  with  the  warm  days  and  dropping  with  the 
cold.  On  March  3rd,  19  birds  were  found  and  on  the  4th,  90,  but 
with  the  onset  of  cold  weather  following  the  4th,  they  disap- 
peared. Warmer  temperatures  around  the  15th  brought  them  back, 
and  by  the  16th,  a thousand  birds  could  be  seen,  while  on  the 
19th,  4500  birds  were  observed.  Colder  weather  on  the  20th 
(when  temperatures  dropped  to  -20°  C from  +12°  C the  previous 
day)  once  again  reduced  the  population  to  15.  These  fair- 
weather  birds  made  their  final  re-appearance  on  March  22nd,  this 
time  to  stay,  and  populations  continued  increasing  to  their 
usual  high  numbers. 

Regular  checking  of  local  dump  sites  and  the  Ottawa  River 
in  recent  years  has  usually  yielded  some  interesting  gull 
species.  This  month  was  no  exception,  and  four  Great  Black- 
backed  Gulls,  one  Iceland  Gull  and  one  Glaucous  Gull  were  sight- 
ed. More  noteworthy  was  the  rare  adult  Thayer's  Gull  on  March 
29th  near  Kitchissippi  Lookout  along  the  Western  Parkway.  Her- 
ring Gulls  began  arriving  back  in  our  area  around  March  Nth. 

Eastern  Screech-Owl  was  again  widely  reported  this  year. 
More  encouraging  was  the  fact  that  many  new  locations  were  found 
for  this  species. 

Both  Three-toed  and  Black-backed  Woodpeckers  were  non- 
existent this  month.  Mild  conditions  the  last  week  in  March 
enticed  many  migrants  to  the  area  in  greater  numbers  than  aver- 
age, in  contrast  to  the  previous  few  weeks  when  most  of  the 
early  spring  migrants  went  virtually  unnoticed.  Included  in 
this  influx  were  Eastern  Phoebe,  Tree  Swallow,  Winter  Wren, 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet  and  American  Robin.  The  Deschenes  Rapids 
Mockingbird  survived  the  winter  and  was  observed  into  late  March 
and  April.  The  male  Varied  Thrush  at  Marvelville  obligingly 
stayed  around  until  March  25th  allowing  all  interested  parties 
ample  time  to  view  him. 
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April 


T.S.  Eliot  called  April  the  cruelest  month  - perhaps  it  is. 
For  April  of  this  year  began  in  a tender,  clement  mood,  continu- 
ing the  warmth  of  late  March,  lulling  us  into  a false  sense  of 
summer  security  - and  then  the  cold  struck  - again.  The  weather 
didn't  really  warm  up  until  the  end  of  the  month  when  a heat 
wave  pushed  numbers  of  birds  through  our  area.  Unfortunately, 
these  high  temperatures  caused  most  of  the  birds  to  keep  right 
on  going  to  their  breeding  grounds.  On  the  whole,  the  migration 
throughout  this  month  was  average  with  no  really  good  grounding 
days  for  birds. 

Lac  Deschenes  opened  up  on  April  5th,  one  of  the  earlier 
breakups  in  recent  memory.  Open  water  dispersed  the  water  birds 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  concentrated  in  small  areas,  and 
made  for  difficult  viewing.  A major  influx  of  water  birds 
occurred  April  16th  when  varying  numbers  of  Common  Loon,  Horned 
Grebe,  Red-necked  Grebe,  Double-crested  Cormorant,  Canvasback, 
Lesser  Scaup,  Common  Merganser  and  American  Coot  were  observed. 
Later,  on  the  26th,  there  was  a notable  movement  of  Canada  Geese 
with  thousands  seen  flying  north.  Diving  ducks  passed  through 
our  area  very  quickly,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the 
large  numbers  were  gone. 

Ottawa  certainly  can't  compare  with  prominent  hawk-watching 
spots  such  as  Derby  Hill  in  New  York  State  or  Grimsby  near 
Hamilton.  Nonetheless,  there  are  a few  tried  and  true  locations 
around  Ottawa  from  which  one  can,  on  good  days  and  in  good 
years,  observe  numbers  of  raptors.  This  was  not  a good  year  - 
or  else  all  observers  hit  bad  days!  Regular  checking  of  Dun- 
robin  Ridge,  Constance  Creek  and  the  Steele  Line  (in  Quebec) 
proved  highly  uneventful.  Only  a small  number  of  raptors  ap- 
peared throughout  late  March  and  into  April  and  May. 

Common  Moorhen  arrived  April  17th,  about  on  schedule  for 
this  species.  The  shorebird  migration,  like  the  hawk  migration, 
was  quite  lacklustre  in  April  and  birds  were  scarce. 

Four  Bonaparte's  Gulls  found  on  April  7th  at  Shirleys  Bay 
represent  one  of  the  earlier  records  for  this  species.  Several 
Iceland  and  seven  Glaucous  Gulls  were  picked  out  from  the  thou- 
sands of  Ring-billed  and  Herring  Gulls  at  Nepean  Dump.  If 
sitting  in  garbage  dumps  appeals  to  you  and  your  middle  name  is 
patience,  then  time  spent  trying  to  pick  out  the  one  or  two 
unusual  gulls  from  among  the  multitude  of  common  ones  should 
prove  highly  entertaining. 

Periodic  owling  through  March  and  April  produced  all  of  our 
regularly  occurring  species  - no  surprises  here  other  than  the 
good  numbers  of  screech-owl  mentioned  under  March  sightings. 

The  late  April  heat  wave  brought  in  a number  of  species  but 
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few  birds  overall:  a single  Spotted  Sandpiper  and  a lone  Chim- 
ney Swift  as  well  as  Warbing  Vireo,  House  Wren  and  seven  species 
of  warbler,  to  name  a few.  One  Water  Pipit  on  April  9th,  al- 
though early  by  at  least  a week  and  a half,  did  not  set  a 
record.  This  species  is  normally  seen  passing  northwards 
through  our  area  in  good  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May. 


Evening  Grosbeak  numbers  fluctuated  over  the  winter  and 
into  spring.  Although  they  were  present  in  small  groups  during 
the  winter,  there  was  an  obvious  increase  from  late  April  to 
early  May  when  large  flocks  could  easily  be  found.  By  mid-May, 
however,  their  numbers  were  on  the  decrease  again  as  they  moved 
out  of  our  area. 

Pine  Siskins  are  notoriously  erratic,  being  present  in  good 
numbers  in  some  years,  but  almost,  or  completely,  absent  in 
others.  This  year  appears  to  be  one  of  their  "off"  years  and 
sightings  were  few.  However,  at  least  one  pair,  possibly  more, 
nested  in  the  Arboretum  in  early  April,  while  another  pair  was 
at  Britannia  Woods. 

The  first  Grasshopper  Sparrow  of  the  year  was  found  along 
Leitrim  Road  on  April  24th,  probably  the  earliest  date  recorded 
for  this  species.  A couple  of  other  sparrow  species  were  more 
than  a week  early.  A singing  Swamp  Sparrow,  clearly  on  terri- 
tory, was  observed  on  April  3rd,  while  a Vesper  Sparrow,  out  of 
habitat  in  Clyde  Avenue  Woods,  was  seen  on  the  4th.  The  over- 
wintering Chipping  Sparrow  in  Alta  Vista  made  it  through  to 
spring,  as  did  the  Field  Sparrow  at  Deschenes. 

While  many  species  are  arriving  in  our  area,  some  species 
leave  at  this  time.  By  mid-month  there  was  a marked  drop-off  in 
Bohemian  Waxwing  numbers.  Pine  Grosbeaks  lingered  until  at 
least  April  4th  when  some  were  found  in  the  Arboretum.  Dark- 
eyed Juncos  and  Tree  Sparrows  were  found  in  increasingly  large 
flocks  throughout  the  month  preparatory  to  leaving,  some  juncos 
moving  only  a matter  of  kilometres,  but  the  Tree  Sparrows  flying 
to  the  northern  part  of  our  province.  Most  Snow  Buntings  were 
gone  by  early  April,  the  warm  weather  having  presumably  pushed 
them  north  earlier  than  usual. 


May 

Just  when  we  were  all  getting  more  than  a little  soggy  from 
the  prolonged  torrential  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  the 
sun  finally  broke  through.  By  the  26th,  156  mm  of  rain  had 

fallen,  almost  2 1/2  times  the  monthly  average.  Consequently, 
streams  and  rivers  were  swollen,  sewage  lagoons  were  high  (in 
more  ways  than  one)  and  fields  were  turned  into  mini  lakes.  To 
compensate,  the  last  week  of  May  saw  some  very  hot  days  (+31°  C 
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on  the  29th).  The  5th  through  to  the  8th  of  May  were  really  the 
only  big  days  of  movement  for  land  birds.  On  the  18th,  the 
Spring  Bird  Count  turned  up  183  species.  (For  details,  see  the 
article  beginning  on  page  167.) 

A Great  Egret  was  found  along  the  Jock  River  near  Twin  Elms 
on  May  5th  and  6th.  Another  bird  was  located  in  the  Sarsaparil- 
la Trail  area  on  the  18th. 


Fourteen  Brant  observed  on  May  10th  were  early;  however,  on 
the  same  day  a Brant  movement  occurred  at  both  Presqu'ile  and 
Algonquin  Park.  This  species  usually  moves  through  our  area  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Six  Brant  were  observed  at  Parc  Brebeuf 
on  the  31st,  while  one  was  at  Nepean  Bay  for  over  a week  during 
late  May.  Although  Canada  Geese  were  moving,  there  were  no 
heavy  flights  in  May,  the  majority  having  left  our  area  in 
April.  Some  geese  remained  behind  to  form  a (still)  small 
breeding  population.  Two  pairs  hatched  young  at  Bell  Northern 
Research  on  Moodie  Drive. 

A late  Canvasback  was  at  the  Russell  sewage  lagoon  in  mid- 
May.  On  the  6th  a pair  of  Surf  Scoters  visited  the  Casselman 
sewage  lagoons,  while  three  White-winged  Scoters  were  observed 
there  on  the  24th.  A Red-breasted  Merganser  was  also  at  Cassel- 
man on  the  17th,  and  two  male  Ruddy  Ducks  were  seen  there  on  the 
4th.  This  species  was  first  discovered  at  Casselman  in  1983  and 
has  returned  each  year  since  then.  A Common  Loon  was  at  the 
Rockland  sewage  lagoon  on  the  24th.  Wilson's  Phalaropes  were 
back  at  the  Russell  sewage  lagoon  and  were  also  found  at  the 
Richmond,  Casselman,  Winchester  and  Almonte  sewage  lagoons.  The 
diversity  of  species  mentioned  above  illustrates  how  unique  the 
sewage  lagoons  are,  for  just  about  anything  can,  and  sometimes 
does,  turn  up  on  them.  They  provide  excellent  habitat  for  both 
shorebirds  and  waterfowl,  not  only  as  stopover  points  during 
migration  but  also  as  breeding  territory. 

Bald  Eagles  are  not  common  anytime  of  year,  but  the  im- 
mature bird  flying  over  Britannia  ridge  on  the  24th  is  highly 
unusual  for  May.  Most  sightings  of  this  species  come  earlier  in 
the  spring  or  during  the  fall.  A Barred  Owl  was  reported  from 
the  Arboretum  on  May  3rd. 

Although  Ring-necked  Pheasants  have  been  released  in  sever- 
al locations  around  the  city,  including  Britannia,  this  species 
is  not  faring  well.  Of  the  20  or  so  birds  introduced  into 
Britannia  last  year,  only  a few  remain.  Why  release  these  birds 
in  the  city  where  conditions  for  their  survival  are  dubious  at 
best?  (See  Bruce  Di  Labio's  article  in  Trail  & Landscape  20(2): 
60  (1986).) 

Yellow  Rails  again  returned  to  the  Richmond  Fen,  where  four 
were  heard  on  May  24th.  On  the  18th  a Sandhill  Crane  was  ob- 
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served  flying  west  over  Masson.  This  species  is  a rare  migrant 
through  our  area.  Although  several  can  be  spotted  in  a given 
year,  sightings  are  usually  of  single  birds  which  do  not  normal- 
ly stay  around.  An  exception  was  the  overwintering  bird  of 
1982-83  near  North  Gower. 

The  shorebird  migration  was  quiet  in  comparison  to  what  it 
could  be.  No  large  numbers  of  any  one  species  occurred.  The 
high  water  levels  in  the  latter  part  of  May  reduced  the  avail- 
able shorebird  habitat  considerably.  This  fact,  combined  with 
very  few  good  grounding  days  for  shorebirds,  made  for  an  un- 
eventful migration.  The  only  noteworthy  sightings  were  of  two 
Marbled  Godwits.  One,  found  the  evening  of  the  9th  at  the 
Richmond  sewage  lagoon,  stayed  around  for  most  of  the  next  day. 

A second  bird  was  seen  fleetingly  at  the  Almonte  sewage  lagoon, 
also  on  the  10th.  Last  year  a Marbled  Godwit  turned  up  on  June 
12th  near  Bourget.  The  two  found  this  year  bring  the  records 
for  this  area  to  12.  While  certainly  not  common,  it  seems  that 
at  least  one  sighting  can  be  expected  each  year,  and  one  wonders 
how  many  others  slip  by  unnoticed.  Five  Ruddy  Turnstones  found 
at  Shirleys  Bay  on  May  21st  represent  a decent  number  here 
during  the  spring.  More  regular,  but  nonetheless  interesting, 
shorebirds  included  White-rumped  Sandpiper  and  Short-billed 
Dowitcher . 

Two  interesting  gulls  turned  up  on  the  21st:  an  adult 
Franklin's  Gull  at  Shirleys  Bay  and  an  immature  Little  Gull  at 
Britannia  Point.  Another  sighting  of  an  adult  Franklin's  Gull 
at  Remic  Rapids  on  the  24th  may  have  been  the  same  bird  seen 
earlier.  May  is  a good  time  of  year  to  sift  through  the  thou- 
sands of  Ring-billed  Gulls  for  the  few  unusual  or  even  rare 
species.  The  best  spots  for  doing  this  are  Britannia  Point  and 
Remic  Rapids  along  the  Ottawa  River,  where  large  concentrations 
of  gulls  feed  off  insects  flying  over  the  water.  Any  time  of 
day  is  good,  but  evening  is  better  since  this  is  when  numbers 
increase  and  your  chance  of  finding  something  interesting  goes 
up  correspondingly.  Ring-billed  Gulls  are  once  again  attempting 
to  nest  at  Nepean  Dump,  where  a few  late  lingering  Iceland  and 
Glaucous  Gulls  were  also  found.  For  the  fifth  consecutive 
spring,  a Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  was  found  at  Nepean  Dump, 
this  year  on  May  3rd.  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  are  scarce 
during  the  spring,  unlike  the  fall  when  their  numbers  pick  up 
somewhat.  However,  a few  birds  were  sighted  during  May.  Five 
Arctic  Terns  were  observed  flying  along  the  Ottawa  River  on  the 
2 1st. 


A single  male  Black-backed  Woodpecker  in  Britannia  Woods  on 
the  18th  was  the  only  three-toed  species  reported  this  month. 
Still  the  best  place  to  find  Sedge  Wren  is  the  Richmond  Fen,  to 
which  this  species  returned  around  the  16th  this  year.  For  the 
second  year  in  a row,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatchers  were  found  on  the 
Huntley  Town  Line.  The  pair  was  observed  nest-building  and 
subsequently  sitting  on  the  nest.  Sightings  of  this  species  are 
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becoming  more  regular,  although  they  are  still  a locally  uncom- 
mon bird.  Most  sightings  are  of  single  birds. 

A male  Northern  Wheatear  found  in  an  open,  grassy  and  weedy 
area  on  Colonnade  Road  in  Nepean  was  seen  by  about  20  people  and 
documented  by  photographs.  Because  of  its  rarity  and  because  so 
many  people  were  able  to  observe  the  bird,  it  could  be  consid- 
ered the  highlight  of  the  spring.  The  first  record  for  this 
species  in  the  area  comes  from  1956;  a second  bird  occurred  in 
1957.  None  was  found  again  until  September  1980,  when  one  was 
located  just  outside  the  50  km  radius.  The  wheatear  this  year 
represents  only  the  third  record  for  the  Ottawa  area. 

Despite  fairly  thorough  searching  of  the  area  on  Colonnade  Road 
throughout  most  of  the  next  day,  the  bird  was  not  relocated. 

The  thrush  movement  went  by  largely  unnoticed,  as  did  that 
of  the  vireos  and  warblers.  Up  to  18  species  of  warblers  could 
be  found  in  a day,  but  overall  numbers  were  low.  Compare  this 
to  a good  year  when  it  is  possible  to  see  up  to  24  species  or 
more  in  a single  day  and  you  get  some  idea  of  how  quiet  things 
were. 


The  only  land  birds  moving  in  really  good  number  were 
White-crowned  Sparrows.  Large  flocks,  sometimes  mixed  with  Tree 
Sparrows,  were  found  in  many  locations  over  the  course  of  sever- 
al weeks  this  month.  Clay-coloured  Sparrows  returned  to  their 
regular  spots  including  behind  the  airport  earlier  in  May. 

A pair  of  Lapland  Longspurs,  the  male  in  breeding  plumage, 
was  found  on  May  19th,  one  of  the  later  records  for  this  species 
in  the  area.  Near  Eardley  on  May  8th,  one  White-winged  Cross- 
bill and  three  Red  Crossbills  were  sighted.  Unlike  the  previous 
year,  reports  of  these  two  species  were  very  scarce. 

Two  unconfirmed  sightings,  one  for  a Lesser  Nighthawk  (May 
27th)  and  one  for  a female  Summer  Tanager  (May  19th),  were 
reported.  Unfortunately,  each  bird  was  seen  by  only  one  observ- 
er . 


Changing  Status 


Common  Tern 


While  never  abundant,  the  Common  Tern  appears  to  have 
decreased  in  the  area  over  the  past  five  years.  Today  it  can, 
with  justification,  be  considered  locally  scarce.  Although 
migrants  are  seen  in  some  numbers,  the  breeding  population  is  on 
the  decline.  During  the  1970s,  Common  Terns  nested  at,  among 
other  places,  Kitchissippi  Lookout  and  Nepean  Bay.  Removal  of 
log  booms  (their  preferred  nesting  sites  around  here)  along  with 
competition  from  the  ever-burgeoning  Ring-billed  Gull  population 
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seem  to  be  the  dominant  factors  contributing  to  the  decline. 
Whereas  it  was  once  possible  to  see  up  to  10  birds  a day,  this 
number  is  now  down  by  about  80-90%.  A few  reports  have  come  in 
during  this  spring. 

Loggerhead  Shrike 


The  Loggerhead  Shrike  continues  its  drastic  decline  with 
each  passing  year  yielding  fewer  and  fewer  sightings.  This 
situation  is  not  unique  to  the  Ottawa  District  and  has  been 
noted  in  many  other  areas.  Even  during  migration,  sightings  are 
now  few  or  non-existent.  Regular  checks  of  known  previous 
nesting  locations  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  fruitless  over 
the  last  few  years.  The  picture  looks  particularly  grim  this 
year  for  only  one  bird  was  reported  in  our  area  this  spring. 

Just  west  of  us  are  two  nests  under  observation.  Particularly 
frustrating  is  that  good  habitat  still  remains  in  many  areas 
where  these  birds  were  known  to  breed  regularly.  Although  never 
an  abundant  species  here,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a Logger- 
head  Shrike  in  appropriate  habitat.  What  is  going  on? 

Northern  Cardinal  and  House  Finch 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  species,  in  contrast  to  the 
above  two,  are  expanding  in  the  Ottawa  area.  Indeed,  the  House 
Finch  population  has  now  exceeded  that  of  the  Northern  Cardinal, 
even  though  the  latter  has  been  here  since  the  early  '70s. 
Cardinals,  however,  are  faring  well  if  not  increasing  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  House  Finch.  Because  the  cardinal  is  a more 
secretive  species,  it  is  harder  to  estimate  reasonably  their 
numbers  in  Ottawa.  But  a steady  increase  is  definitely  occur- 
ring. Reports  this  spring  have  come  in  from  various  locations 
around  Ottawa.  Some  15  years  ago,  the  sighting  of  a Northern 
Cardinal  created  excitement,  now  they  are  fairly  routine, 
especially  if  you  drive  around  well-treed  residential  areas, 
preferably  those  with  a good  mix  of  coniferous  hedges  and  trees. 

Excitement  was  also  generated  by  the  first  House  Finch 
observation  in  July  1977.  The  second  sighting  was  not  until 
1979,  and  only  in  1982  were  they  to  be  seen  in  increasing  num- 
bers. The  first  breeding  record  for  the  area  was  in  June  of 
1984.  Since  then,  they  have  become  relatively  common  breeders, 
now  found  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  While  they  were  previously 
more  commonly  reported  from  the  west  end,  this  year  has  seen  an 
increase  in  sightings  from  the  eastern  part  of  Ottawa.  At  least 
one  nest  was  noted  around  the  St.  Laurent  Boulevard  - McArthur 
Road  area.  Estimates  of  House  Finch  numbers  range  from  50  to 
200  pairs. 

Acknowledgements : We  would  like  to  thank  the  Spring  Bird  Count 

participants  for  turning  up  and  reporting  some  interesting  spe- 
cies. Also,  thanks  to  Stephen  Gawn,  Tom  Hanrahan  and  Frank 
Munro  for  sharing  their  observations.  n 
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Book  Review:  Birds  of  Ontario 

by  J.  Murray  Speirs.  1985.  two  volumes.  Natural  Heri- 
tage/Natural History  Inc.,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Volume  I $49.95; 
Volume  II  $24.95. 


The  publication  of  a regional  bird  book  is  always  an  im- 
patiently awaited  event  in  birding  circles.  Prepublication  an- 
nouncements of  Birds  of  Ontario,  which  included  laudatory  re- 
marks by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  heightened  the  anticipation.  The 
book,  when  it  finally  arrived,  proved  to  be  a disappointment. 

The  work  is  in  two  volumes.  Both  are  attractively  and 
durably  bound,  and  outwardly  would  make  a handsome  addition  to 
any  bookshelf.  But  wait.  Before  you  pay  the  $49.95  for  Volume  I 
and  $24.95  for  Volume  II,  a closer  look  at  the  contents  is  in 
order . 


Volume  I,  after  a very  short  introduction  and  a long  list 
of  acknowledgements,  contains  a species  by  species  listing  of 
all  (?)  the  birds  recorded  in  Ontario.  On  the  right-hand  page 
is  the  bird's  scientific  name,  a short  note  on  its  distribution, 
and  an  equally  short  section  describing  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  bird.  Usually  there  are  two  species  per  page. 

On  the  left-hand  facing  page,  there  appears  a photograph  of  the 
species  with  the  English  common  name.  The  taxonomy  and  species 
order  follow  the  most  recent  AOU  revision  (sixth  edition,  1983). 
The  538  page  volume  ends  with  an  index  of  the  common  names  only. 

Volume  II  is  nearly  twice  as  thick  at  986  pages  but  con- 
tains no  photographs,  which  probably  explains  its  lower  price. 

In  this  volume,  each  species  is  again  listed  in  AOU  order.  Both 
common  and  scientific  names  head  each  account.  The  text  usually 
begins  with  some  comments  on  the  distribution,  range,  and  habi- 
tat, followed  by  an  equally  brief  summary  of  the  main  identifi- 
cation features.  The  heart  of  the  text  is  a listing  of  selected 
records  of  each  species  by  season.  Some  accounts  end  with 
banding  returns.  Measurements  and  references  complete  each 
section.  At  the  end  of  the  text  is  the  Literature  Cited,  and 
the  volume  ends  with  two  indices,  one  of  common  names  and  the 
other  of  scientific  names. 

As  described  above,  one  might  imagine  that  the  two  volumes 
are  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  bird  life  in 
Ontario.  Other  reviewers  have  found  the  book  praiseworthy  and 
to  be  recommended  to  both  novice  and  expert.  Their  remarks  seem 
unsuppor table  when  the  book  is  examined  in  detail. 
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Let's  begin  with  Volume  I.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
volume  seems  to  be  as  a vehicle  for  the  photographs.  There  is 
always  a problem  with  photographs,  and  that  is  with  the  varia- 
tion in  quality.  Some  of  the  photographs  in  this  book  are  very 
good,  others  border  on  unrecognizable.  The  Purple  Sandpiper  (p. 
184)  looks  like  it  was  taken  in  evening  twilight  during  a bliz- 
zard. Is  that  really  a Lincoln's  Sparrow  (p.  492)  or  a Tennes- 
see Warbler  (p.  406)?  Identifying  them  from  the  photographs 
would  be  tricky.  There  are  no  birds  at  all  in  the  Bank  Swallow 
photograph.  The  picture  of  the  Glaucous  Gull  (p.  2 14)  is  really 
a photograph  of  a number  of  gulls  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
flooded  field.  The  Glaucous  Gull  is,  according  to  the  caption, 
"The  white  gull  standing,  with  Herring  Gulls  and  Great  Black- 
backed  Gulls".  Of  the  four  or  more  white  gulls  in  the  photo- 
graph (two  standing,  two  sitting),  one  must  take  the  author's 
word  that  they  are  (all?)  Glaucous  Gulls.  The  picture  was  taken 
too  far  away  to  be  sure.  A better  picture  of  Glaucous  Gulls  is 
on  page  212  over  the  Iceland  Gull  caption.  The  two  white-winged 
gulls  (one  adult,  one  immature)  in  that  picture  are  both  Glau- 
cous Gulls. 

Species  that  are  not  illustrated  have  a blank  space  where 
their  photograph  would  be.  A quick  count  revealed  nearly  25%  of 
the  species  were  lacking  a picture.  This,  along  with  some  short 
species  accounts  on  the  facing  page,  leaves  a lot  of  expensive 
empty  white  paper.  The  most  notable  example  of  wasted  space  is 
the  Carolina  Parakeet  account  (pp.  244-245).  This  extinct  spe- 
cies is  given  only  six  lines  of  text,  which  leaves  the  two  pages 
devoted  to  it  almost  completely  blank.  Included  in  the  group  of 
birds  with  no  photograph  are  Purple  Martin,  Ruby-crowned  King- 
let, and  Gray  Partridge,  all  of  which  should  be  easy  to  obtain. 

A province-wide  solicitation  of  photographs  would  surely  have 
turned  up  many  of  the  missing  species  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
provided  better  pictures  than  some  that  were  included. 

In  what  was  apparently  a lapse  in  proof  reading,  the  pic- 
ture labelled  as  a Hairy  Woodpecker  (p.  290)  is  clearly  that  of 
a Downy.  The  mislabelled  Glaucous  Gull  was  mentioned  above.  In 
a very  blurred  photograph  on  page  180,  the  bird  called  a Baird's 
Sandpiper  is  really  a Pectoral  Sandpiper.  On  page  492,  an 
overexposed  photograph  labelled  Swamp  Sparrow  is  really  a Palm 
Warbler!  Such  errors  should  have  been  caught  by  a reviewer 
before  publication. 

Most  of  the  significant  information  appears  in  Volume  II. 

It  repeats  almost  word-for-word  the  text  of  Volume  I and  adds 
some  details  on  the  seasonal  distributions  of  each  species.  The 
information  on  seasonal  occurrence  is  mostly  personal  records, 
records  from  acquaintances,  and  published  records,  mainly  from 
American  Birds. 
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The  choice  of  records  is  selective  and  inconsistent.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  the  value  in  long  lists  of  sightings  when  no 
pattern  is  illustrated  or  no  point  is  made.  What  is  the  signif- 
icance in  stating  a summer  record  of  a nest  of  a Red-winged 
Blackbird  with  four  eggs  at  Black  Rapids  near  Ottawa  on  4 June 
1921  and  neglecting  a spring  record  of  a Spotted  Redshank  at  the 
Lakefield  sewage  lagoon  near  Peterborough  on  7 May  1981,  only 
the  second  record  for  Ontario.  Was  it  simply  missed?  This 
seems  unlikely,  particularly  since  the  American  Birds  issue  in 
which  the  Spotted  Redshank  record  was  published,  and  even  high- 
lighted, is  given  as  a reference  in  the  Literature  Cited  section 
of  Volume  II. 

There  are  many  examples  of  overlooked  records.  The  author 
does  not  cite  any  winter  records  of  Purple  Gallinule.  One  was 
found  in  Ottawa  on  29  December  1973,  and  the  record  was  publish- 
ed in  American  Birds.  The  specimen  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  collection.  Speirs  cites  that  issue 
of  American  Birds  as  a reference  elsewhere.  An  eider  collected 
in  1889  in  Ottawa  was  identified  as  a Common  Eider  by  G.R. 

White,  and  the  record  was  published  in  The  Auk  in  1890.  In 
1923,  Hoyes  Lloyd  had  corrected  the  identification  to  King 
Eider.  (The  mounted  specimen  is  still  in  the  Carleton  Universi- 
ty collection  (D.A.  Smith  pers.  com.  1986).)  Speirs  has  called 
it  a Common  Eider  despite  the  correction  in  a publication  that 
he  cites  in  his  own  book.  These  are  but  a few  examples  of  the 
numerous  errors  and  omissions  to  be  found. 

Issue  must  also  be  taken  with  a couple  of  "species"  that 
the  author  has  included  or  excluded  from  his  list.  He  discusses 
the  Herring  x Great  Black-backed  Gull  hybrid  in  some  detail.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Herring  x Glaucous  Gull  hybrid,  of  which 
there  are  several  museum  specimens  and  which  may  be  the  more 
common  hybrid  in  Ontario.  The  Brewer's  Sparrow  is  listed  on  the 
basis  of  a single  record  in  late  March  1980.  Photographs  of  the 
bird  (which  was  released  alive)  were  later  examined  by  Dr.  W.E. 
Godfrey,  who  determined  that  it  was  definitely  not  a Brewer's 
Sparrow  and  most  probably  was  a Chipping  x Clay-coloured  Sparrow 
hybrid.  This  conclusion,  published  by  R.  Poulin  and  B.  Di  Labio 
(Birdfinding  in  Canada,  No.  9,  pp.  10-12,  1982)  was  overlooked 

by  Speirs. 

Associated  with  those  errors  are  incorrectly  attributed 
sightings.  A Franklin's  Gull  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  J. 
James  was  really  observed  by  I.  Jones  (as  correctly  stated  in 
American  Birds).  A sighting  of  40  Arctic  Terns  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Roger  Foxall  et  al.  was  really  made  by  Ron  Pittaway 
et  al.  (as  correctly  stated  in  American  Birds.)  The  first 
sighting  in  Ottawa  of  Forster's  Tern,  which  is  attributed  to 
Roger  Foxall  and  Ron  Pittaway,  was  really  made  by  Roger  Foxall 
and  Richard  Poulin  (as  correctly  stated  in  American  Birds). 

These  are  but  three  examples  of  such  errors,  which  are  legion. 
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Several  things  are  notable  by  their  absence.  The  Litera- 
ture Cited  section  contains  no  mention  of  The  Birds  of  Pres- 
qu'ile  by  R.D.  McRae,  or  either  edition  of  The  Birds  of  Prince 
Edward  County  by  R.T.  Sprague  (and,  2nd  ed.,  R.D.  Weir).  Both 
books  contain  a wealth  of  information  apparently  not  used  by  the 
author.  The  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  specimens  men- 
tioned were  only  those  records  that  were  available  in  the  pub- 
lished literature. 

The  point  of  detailing  only  some  of  the  mistakes  is  to  warn 
readers  that  the  book  should  not  be  considered  as  a standard 
reference  text  for  Ontario  birds.  It  is  really  a personal 
compilation  by  the  author  and  is  by  no  means  a definitive  and 
comprehensive  study  of  bird  distribution  and  status  in  Ontario. 
Eastern  Ontario  residents  should  be  advised  that  this  area  is 
particularly  neglected. 

An  attempt  to  write  a book  on  the  bird  life  of  Ontario 
would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task  given  the  size  of  the 
province,  the  variety  of  habitats,  and  the  patchy  distribution 
of  birders.  A definitive  text  would  require  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  many  hundreds  of  active  and  knowledgeable  amateur 
birders  along  with  the  involvement  of  numerous  professional 
ornithologists  in  and  outside  of  Ontario.  Such  a book  has  still 
to  be  attempted.  n 


Bruce  M.  Di  Labio 


Book  Illustration  in  Canada 

The  Illustrated  Bird  in  Canada:  300  Years  of  Birds  in  Books 

and  Art 

At  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 

only  until  September  20th 

This  exhibition,  a first  to  concentrate  on  ornithology  in 
art,  is  comprised  of  works  dating  from  the  18th  century  to  the 
present.  Artists  originating  from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Europe  are  represented,  including  John  Gould,  Made- 
leine Bouchard,  John  James  Audubon,  J.  Fenwick  Lansdowne  and 
Jean-Luc  Grondin,  to  name  a few. 

After  September  20th,  the  exhibition  will  travel  to  the 
London  Regional  Art  Gallery  and  then  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Museum. 
For  more  information,  call  996-3102. 
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The  Ottawa  Valley  Spring  Roundup 


Bruce  M.  Di  Labio 

People  reading  the  title  of  this  article  may  have  visions 
of  dusty  cowboys  yelling  and  whooping  around  a herd  of  Texas 
longhorns.  The  spring  roundup  in  Ottawa,  however,  involved 
dusty  birders  on  the  trail  for  24  hours  in  pursuit  of  anything 
that  looked  like  a bird. 

The  1986  version  was  held  on  May  18th,  the  Sunday  of  the 
Victoria  Day  long  weekend.  The  area  covered  was  the  Ottawa 
District,  the  50  km  radius  circle  centred  on  the  Peace  Tower  in 
Ottawa.  (See  map.)  The  circle  was  divided  into  four  sections, 
two  in  Quebec  and  two  in  Ontario.  Each  section  had  a leader  who 
organized  the  participants  (if  there  were  any)  and  who  gave  the 
results  from  the  section  to  me,  the  compiler  of  the  count. 

The  count  started  at  midnight  on  Sunday  morning  and  ended 
officially  24  hours  later.  (The  rules  stipulate  one  calendar 
day.)  The  weather  that  day  could  be  considered  less  than  ideal. 
It  began  as  a clear  night  but  slowly  clouded  over.  The  low 
overnight  was  12°  C.  Through  the  morning,  it  was  overcast  with 
sunny  periods.  The  temperature  rose  through  the  day  to  a high 
of  28°  C.  The  afternoon  was  overcast,  and  in  the  evening  there 
was  a thunderstorm  that  deposited  1 1 mm  of  rain  on  any  birder 
still  active.  During  the  storm,  winds  gusted  to  52  km/hour. 

The  rain  continued  into  the  night.  It  was  generally  a hot,  hazy 
and  overcast  day  and  not  much  was  on  the  move  except  for  a few 
shorebirds  grounded  during  the  storm. 

This  year,  we  had  a total  of  183  species  with  24  field 
observers,  an  additional  30  people  who  phoned  in  their  backyard 
birds  and  a few  others  who  happened  to  be  in  the  field  for  a few 
hours.  The  species  total  compares  to  a high  of  190  species  in 
1983  with  40  field  observers  and  a low  of  171  species  in  1971 
with  30  field  observers. 

A detailed  list  of  species  totals  by  section  is  given  in 
Table  1.  Section  leaders  were  Bruce  Di  Labio  (southwest), 
Richard  Brouillet  (southeast),  Roger  Taylor  (northwest)  and  Jim 
Harris  (northeast). 

Highlights  of  the  day  include: 

1)  a Great  Egret  by  Dan  Brunton  (southwest),  sitting  on  the  top 
of  a White  Pine  along  the  Sarsaparilla  Trail,  a first  record 
for  the  spring  roundup, 

2)  a Sandhill  Crane  by  Tony  Beck  and  Susan  McLean  (northeast), 
flying  west  along  the  Ottawa  River  near  Masson, 

3)  two  Glaucous  Gulls  by  Bruce  Di  Labio  and  Chris  Traynor 
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(southwest),  at  Nepean  Dump, 

4)  a male  Black-backed  Woodpecker  by  Tom  and  Chris  Hanrahan 
(southwest),  in  Britannia  Woods, 

5)  a Loggerhead  Shrike  by  Di  Labio  and  Traynor  (southwest)  near 
the  Munster  sewage  lagoon,  the  only  one  recorded  on  the  count 
(see  Recent  Bird  Sightings) , 

6)  27  Northern  Cardinals  by  various  observers  (southwest, 
southeast,  northwest),  and 

7)  53  House  Finches  by  various  observers  (southwest,  southeast). 

The  day's  total  was  about  average  for  a below-average  day 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  With  more  participation,  the  record 
of  190  could  have  easily  been  broken,  and  with  better  condi- 
tions, 200  species  should  be  found  in  one  day.  More  field 
observers  would  definitely  be  an  advantage  and  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  learn  more  about  the  Ottawa  District.  (You 
don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  participate.) 

Thanks  are  extended  to  all  the  members  of  The  Ottawa  Field- 
Naturalists'  Club  who  took  part  and  all  the  observers  who  phoned 
in  their  results. 

The  fail  count  will  be  held  on  August  31st,  the  Sunday  of 
the  Labour  Day  weekend.  All  those  interested  please  call  me  at 
729-6267  as  soon  as  you  read  this  notice. 
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Table  1 


Ottawa  District 

Spring 

Bird  Count 

Results 

Species 

SW 

SE 

NW 

NE 

Total 

Common  Loon 

4 

1 

5 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

26 

6 

32 

American  Bittern 

13 

5 

3 

7 

28 

Least  Bittern 

1 

I 

2 

Great  Blue  Heron 

20 

9 

1 

9 

39 

Great  Egret 

1 

1 

Green-backed  Heron 

3 

3 

Black-crowned  Night-Heron 

2 

1 

3 

Canada  Goose 

48 

34 

3 

51 

136 

Wood  Duck 

45 

1 

1 

7 

54 

Green-winged  Teal 

3 

4 

1 

8 

American  Black  Duck 

31 

24 

2 

1 1 

68 

Mallard 

1 18 

140 

1 

18 

277 

Northern  Pintail 

1 

4 

5 

Blue-winged  Teal 

70 

15 

16 

101 

Northern  Shoveler 

2 

2 

4 

Gadwall 

3 

2 

3 

8 

American  Wigeon 

2 

12 

1 1 

25 

Ring-necked  Duck 

1 

3 

4 

Lesser  Scaup 

13 

13 

Common  Merganser 

4 

1 

5 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

1 

1 

Ruddy  Duck 

1 

1 

Turkey  Vulture 

6 

1 

7 

Osprey 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Northern  Harrier 

10 

10 

2 

22 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Cooper's  Hawk 

1 

2 

3 

Accipiter  species 

1 

1 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

3 

3 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

6 

4 

3 

13 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

13 

8 

4 

25 

American  Kestrel 

19 

6 

1 

6 

32 

Gray  Partridge 

2 

6 

8 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

3 

3 

Ruffed  Grouse 

14 

4 

6 

6 

30 

Virginia  Rail 

8 

4 

3 

15 

Sora 

5 

4 

4 

13 

Common  Moorhen 

4 

5 

4 

13 

Sandhill  Crane 

1 

1 
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Species 

Black-bellied  Plover 
Semipalmated  Plover 
Kil ldeer 

Greater  Yellowlegs 
Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
Spotted  Sandpiper 
Upland  Sandpiper 
Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
Least  Sandpiper 
White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Dunl in 

Common  Snipe 
American  Woodcock 
Wilson's  Phalarope 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Ring-billed  Gull  2, 

Herring  Gull 

Glaucous  Gull 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

Common  Tern 

Black  Tern 

Rock  Dove 
Mourning  Dove 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Eastern  Screech-Owl 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Long-eared  Owl 
Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Common  Nighthawk 
Wh ip-poor-w il 1 
Chimney  Swift 
Ruby- throated  Hummingbird 
Belted  Kingfisher 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Black-backed  Woodpecker 
Northern  Flicker 
Pileated  Woodpecker 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
Eastern  Wood-Pewee 
Alder  Flycatcher 
Willow  Flycatcher 
Least  Flycatcher 


SE 

NW 

NE 

Total 

19 

19 

2 

2 1 

172 

9 

30 

313 

6 

6 

2 

24 

2 

2 

6 

13 

1 

15 

140 

33 

3 

51 

33 

10 

1 

232 

2 

2 1 

39 

16 

4 

12 

94 

9 

4 

31 

6 

1 1 

191 

28 

69 

1 

2,352 

1 

8 

1 1 

343 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

50 

56 

253 

4 

18 

819 

74 

2 

1 1 

222 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 1 

12 

6 

5 

82 

34 

1 

8 

98 

6 

3 

10 

42 

3 

1 

5 

9 

14 

8 

1 

1 

20 

6 

4 

1 

17 

1 

23 

9 

13 

1 

124 

3 

4 

1 

1 1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

9 

61 

5 

1 

2 

13 

1 

1 

25 

3 1 

24 

] 

147 

SW 

19 

102 

22 

2 

I I 1 

15 

1 

189 

2 

18 

62 

18 

5 

1 

064 

323 

2 

1 

6 

2 

544 

135 

3 

1 

6 

1 

5 

17 

59 

55 

23 

1 

5 

10 

6 

I 

79 

3 

4 

49 

6 

67 
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Species 

Eastern  Phoebe 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Horned  Lark 

Purple  Martin 

Tree  Swallow 

No  Rough-wing  Swallow 

Bank  Swallow 

Cliff  Swallow 

Barn  Swallow 

Blue  Jay 
American  Crow 
Common  Raven 
Black-capped  Chickadee 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
White-breasted  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper 

House  Wren 
Winter  Wren 
Sedge  Wren 
Marsh  Wren 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

Eastern  Bluebird 
Veery 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 
Swainson's  Thrush 
Hermit  Thrush 
Wood  Thrush 
American  Robin 

Gray  Catbird 
Brown  Thrasher 
Water  Pipit 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Loggerhead  Shrike 
European  Starling 

Solitary  Vireo 
Warbling  Vireo 
Philadelphia  Vireo 
Red-eyed  Vireo 


sv 

SE 

NW 

NE 

29 

6 

9 

8 

109 

44 

10 

2 1 

162 

143 

22 

50 

40 

16 

169 

47 

6 

753 

356 

77 

264 

27 

17 

1 

12 

329 

358 

58 

43 

66 

13 

20 

132 

235 

198 

85 

157 

92 

38 

17 

47 

342 

1 10 

24 

60 

2 

5 

3 

63 

57 

7 

30 

4 

5 

1 

15 

13 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

7 

I 

1 

13 

3 

6 

7 

3 

8 

24 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

12 

2 

4 

55 

1 

12 

17 

1 1 

1 

104 

3 

6 

1 

16 

6 

8 

3 

20 

7 

5 

5 

356 

295 

99 

196 

47 

31 

2 

9 

26 

5 

5 

1 

1 

22 

19 

1 

15 

5 

1 

620 

324 

37 

231 

1 

2 

1 

3 

74 

54 

7 

37 

3 

1 

1 

1 

78 

10 

14 

20 

Total 

52 

184 

377 

56 

222 

1,450 

57 
788 
23  1 
675 

194 
536 
10 
157 
10 
3 1 
7 

16 

22 

7 
35 

10 

8 
1 

18 

95 

1 

I 14 
33 
37 
946 

89 

37 

23 

39 

1 

1,212 

7 

172 

6 

122 
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Species 

Golden-winged  Warbler 
Tennessee  Warbler 
Orange-crowned  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Northern  Parula 
Yellow  Warbler 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
Magnolia  Warbler 
Cape  May  Warbler 
Black-thr  Blue  Warbler 
Yellow-rumped  Warbler 
Black-thr  Green  Warbler 
Blackburnian  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 
Palm  Warbler 
Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Blackpoll  Warbler 
Black  & White  Warbler 
American  Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush 
Mourning  Warbler 
Common  Yellowthroat 
Wilson's  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 

Scarlet  Tanager 
Northern  Cardinal 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Indigo  Bunting 
Rufous-sided  Towhee 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Clay-colored  Sparrow 
Field  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Savannah  Sparrow 
Grasshopper  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
Lincoln's  Sparrow 
Swamp  Sparrow 
White-throated  Sparrow 
White-crowned  Sparrow 
Dark-eyed  Junco 

Bobol ink 

Red-winged  Blackbird  1 , 

Eastern  Meadowlark 
Rusty  Blackbird 
Common  Grackle 
Brown-headed  Cowbird 
Northern  Oriole 


SE  NW  NE  Total 


1 


38 

15 

8 

142 

1 

5 

24 

1 1 

1 

1 17 

2 

1 

3 

131 

20 

62 

361 

5 

35 

25 

113 

3 

1 

3 

30 

2 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

15 

35 

7 

6 

106 

7 

7 

8 

30 

16 

6 

2 

28 

2 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

14 

2 

1 

28 

1 

1 

2 

5 

12 

10 

14 

74 

14 

14 

31 

98 

81 

38 

34 

226 

7 

6 

2 

47 

8 

3 

13 

23 

26 

30 

162 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

12 

5 

2 

5 

51 

5 

1 

27 

22 

28 

33 

268 

4 

1 1 

5 

26 

1 

85 

29 

26 

1 

24  3 

6 

10 

4 

2 

1 

18 

6 

4 

2 

33 

139 

4 

26 

352 

16 

17 

115 

14 

73 

] 

373 

| 

51 

4 

1 

12 

1 

14  1 

45 

16 

34 

193 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

772 

48 

79 

1,603 

,346 

160 

368 

3,800 

162 

9 

2 1 

315 

1 

251 

53 

126 

1 

899 

160 

8 

62 

476 

82 

8 

42 

226 

SW 

1 

81 

1 

77 

148 

48 

23 

9 

58 

8 

4 

12 

12 

I 

38 

39 

73 

32 

2 

83 

1 

5 

39 

2 I 

185 

6 

1 

103 

4 

1 1 

2 1 

183 

1 

17  1 

74 

98 

704 

926 

123 

1 

469 

246 

94 
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Species 

SW 

SE 

NW 

NE 

Total 

Purple  Finch 

24 

2 

1 1 

7 

44 

House  Finch 

3 1 

22 

53 

Pine  Siskin 

3 

10 

5 

18 

American  Goldfinch 

206 

196 

38 

73 

513 

Evening  Grosbeak 

5 

16 

19 

40 

House  Sparrow 

542 

131 

1 1 

91 

775 

Number  of  Species 

169 

14  1 

107 

123 

183 

n 


A Tropical  Nature  Tour  to  Costa  Rica 

February  14-27,  1987 

Costa  Rica  offers  a variety  of  delights  for  the  naturalist. 
With  a diversity  of  landscapes  and  habitats  and  an  excellent 
park  system,  this  small  and  peaceful  Central  American  nation  is 
a haven  for  professional  biologists  as  well  as  naturalists. 
Highlights  of  the  trip  include  visits  to: 

- an  active  volcano  with  smoking  fumeroles,  a beautiful  tree- 
fringed  crater  lake,  exotic  vegetation  and  a gorgeous  view, 

- a biological  reserve  of  cloud  forest  and  elfin  forest  habitat, 
rich  in  orchids,  bromeliads  and  wildlife  (98  species  of 
mammals  and  over  330  species  of  birds)  - a spot  particularly 
renowned  for  the  resplendent  Quetzal  and  the  endemic  Golden 
Toad, 

- a Pacific  coast  park  with  abundant  stretches  of  unspoiled 
sandy  beaches  and  coastal  forest, 

- a lowland  rain  forest  - a lush  jungle  with  incredible  diversi- 
ty of  habitats  and  wildlife  (Scarlet  Macaws,  four  species  of 
monkeys,  peccaries  and  crocodiles) 

Your  guide  in  Costa  Rica  will  be  a tropical  biologist, 
knowledgeable  in  the  natural  history  and  culture  of  the  country. 
The  Canadian  trip  co-ordinator  is  Barbara  Martin,  a globe- 
trotting naturalist  who  lives  in  Ottawa.  The  travel  arrange- 
ments are  being  handled  by  TRAVEL  CUTS  with  offices  in  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

The  cost  is  $1,045  U.S.,  which  includes  all  transportation 
within  Costa  Rica,  all  lodging,  most  meals,  entrance  fees  to 
parks  and  reserves,  and  the  services  of  a bilingual  (Spanish/ 
English)  naturalist  guide.  For  more  information,  contact  your 
nearest  TRAVEL  CUTS  office,  or  Barbara  Martin  at  613-233-0447 
(evenings ) . 
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March  2nd  Trip  to  Wolfe  Island 


Mark  Gawn 

It  was  a promising  start.  While  winter  still  held  the  land 
in  its  icy  grip,  there  was  just  a hint  of  spring  in  the  air,  but 
no  hint  of  the  Dinobus.  Outrageous  paint  job  notwithstanding, 
we  had  been  expecting  it!  The  now  annual  winter  birding  trip  to 
the  Kingston  area  was  supposed  to  leave  at  7 a.m.,  and  it  was 
now  7:15  ...  and  still  no  bus.  A strategy  session  resulted  in  a 
hastily-conceived  carpool  and  we  headed  out,  only  to  be  met  by 
the  bus ! 

Finally,  Dinobus  and  all,  we  were  on  our  way.  Our  first 
stop  was  the  open  water  at  Ivy  Lea  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Last  year,  we  were  snowed  out  here;  this  year,  the  conditions 
were  perfect.  Participants  were  able  to  get  good  looks  at  the 
assembled  waterfowl,  including  several  handsome  drake  Canvas- 
back.  They  were  saved  from  a lecture  on  the  intricacies  of 
scaup  identification  by  trip  leader  Tom  Hanrahan's  timely  spot- 
ting of  a sub-adult  Bald  Eagle.  The  eagle  remained  perched  for 
several  minutes  while  people  watched  it  through  spotting  scopes. 
Then,  it  launched  itself  into  the  air  and  disappeared  behind  an 
island . 

By  noon  we  were  on  Wolfe  Island,  after  a ferry  crossing 
marked  by  the  odd  sight  of  a Red  Fox  on  the  ice  far  from  shore. 
Once  on  Wolfe  Island,  we  headed  to  the  open  country  at  the 
western  end  of  the  island.  The  terrain  here  is  very  similar  to 
that  found  south  of  the  Ottawa  Airport,  as  are  the  birds.  How- 
ever, there  are  usually  more  raptors  on  Wolfe  Island  than  around 
Ottawa,  and  our  expedition  was  rapidly  rewarded  by  many  views  of 
Red-tailed  and  Rough-legged  Hawks. 

Our  first  owl  was  found  by  "Atlas  Tom"  Hanrahan,  who  spot- 
ted a distant,  occupied  Great  Horned  Owl  nest.  After  trying  to 
convince  the  skeptics  that  that  blob  was  indeed  a "GHO",  we 
decided  to  move  closer  to  it.  On  our  way  we  stopped  to  look  at 
a flock  of  Snow  Buntings,  only  to  find  another  GHO  nest,  this 
one  much  closer.  Down  the  road,  we  found  yet  another  GHO  nest 
and  sighted  the  first  of  five  Snowy  Owls.  One  of  the  Snowies 
was  very  tame,  allowing  the  camera  buffs  in  our  midst  to  get 
excellent  pictures. 

After  lunch,  we  toured  the  island  some  more,  adding  to  our 
raptor  numbers.  Some  Horned  Larks  obligingly  walked  about  on 
the  snow  beside  the  bus,  allowing  us  all  great  views.  As  we 
topped  one  small  rise,  a Snowy  flew  low  over  the  road  in  front 
of  the  bus,  and  a cloud  of  Snow  Buntings  settled  into  the  field 
beside  the  road.  Several  Lapland  Longspurs  played  hid  and  seek 
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Of  the  many  Snowies  seen  that  day,  this  one  was  gracious  enough 
to  allow  its  photograph  to  be  taken.  Photograph  from  a slide  by 
Tony  Beck. 


amongst  the  buntings  and  furrows,  but  with  some  patience,  most 
of  us  were  able  to  see  them.  Eventually,  the  buntings  tired  of 
our  scrutiny  and  swirled  off,  a flurry  of  snowflakes  against  the 
clear  blue  sky. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  we  bade  a reluctant  fare- 
well to  Wolfe  Island.  Despite  its  momentarily  unpromising 
start,  the  day  had  been  beautiful,  the  birds  entertaining, 
educational  opportunities  numerous,  and  the  company  excellent. 

A good  day  was  had  by  all. 

We  regret  that  due  to  spending  cutbacks,  the  Dinobus  will 
no  longer  be  available  for  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  excur- 
sions. n 
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Annual  Presqu'ile  Park  Field  Trip 

Colin  Gaskell 

An  annual  rite  of  spring  has  been  the  Club's  traditional 
excursion  to  Presqu'ile  Provincial  Park  to  view  the  large  con- 
centrations of  waterfowl.  This  year's  trip  was  held  on  April 
6th  and  attracted  an  eager  corps  of  34  birders  in  addition  to 
the  two  leaders.  Unfortunately,  the  warm,  sunny  weather  which 
had  blessed  Ottawa  in  the  preceding  week  came  to  an  abrupt  end, 
and  the  bus  left  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre  at  6:35  a.m.  under 
ominous  skies  and  a light  drizzle. 

The  ride  down  was,  for  the  most  part,  uneventful,  with  a 
Northern  Harrier,  a Rough-legged  Hawk,  four  American  Kestrels 
and  three  Pileated  Woodpeckers  the  only  birds  of  note.  The  fact 
that  the  rain  had  abated  en  route  was  of  greater  significance! 
After  a leisurely  pause  for  coffee  along  Highway  401,  the  group 
continued  on  to  the  Park,  reaching  the  causeway  marsh  and  Park 
entrance  by  10:45  a.m. 

Two  stops  were  made  along  the  sheltered  waters  of  Pres- 
qu'ile Marsh.  There  followed  a flurry  of  activity  as  restless 
birders  scrambled  off  the  bus  and  hurriedly  set  up  spotting 
scopes  to  survey  the  flocks  of  resting  and  feeding  ducks.  The 
total  number  of  ducks  was  disappointingly  low,  with  Lesser  Scaup 
and  Ring-necked  Duck  the  most  prominent  species.  Small  numbers 
of  Wigeon,  Redhead,  Canvasback,  Bufflehead,  Common  Goldeneye  and 
Common  Merganser  were  observed,  as  well  as  a pair  of  Pied-billed 
Grebes,  two  American  Coots,  seven  Greater  Scaups  and  a Horned 
Grebe . 

Time  out  was  taken  at  one  of  the  waterfowl-viewing  stations 
for  some  socializing.  Club  members  Tom  Hanrahan  and  Roy  John 
had  generously  offered  their  time  and  expertise  to  man  the 
station,  and  we  were  also  greeted  there  by  Stephen  O'Donnell  and 
Doug  McRae,  the  Park's  head  naturalist. 

A stop  was  made  at  Calf  Pasture  Point,  where  a second 
Horned  Grebe  and  some  Oldsquaws  were  spotted  on  the  open  expanse 
of  Presqu'ile  Bay.  From  there  it  was  on  to  the  lighthouse  at 
the  tip  of  the  peninsula.  We  were  entertained  throughout  the 
lunch  break  by  small  numbers  of  Bufflehead,  Goldeneye  and  Old- 
squaw  bobbing  like  corks  on  the  cold,  gray  waves  of  Lake  Ontar- 
io. A few  Red-breasted  Mergansers  winged  low  over  the  water  as 
well. 


A trek  along  a woodland  trail  during  the  afternoon  yielded 
scattered  sightings  of  land  birds.  The  balance  of  our  time  in 
the  Park  was  spent  on  the  beach  at  Owen  Point  looking  at  some  of 
the  thousands  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  that  colonize  Gull  Island. 
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Several  Herring  Gulls  and  a pair  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
were  also  seen. 

The  return  trip  home  took  a slight  diversion  along  the 
Thousand  Islands  Parkway.  Hasty  checks  were  made  at  Landon  Bay 
and  Brown's  Bay,  where  a cursory  scan  of  the  large  rafts  of 
Greater  Scaup  produced  the  day's  first  glimpse  of  Gadwall. 

The  weather  deteriorated  rapidly  on  our  approach  to  Ottawa 
along  Highway  16,  with  the  result  that  we  arrived  back  at  Car- 
lingwood  fashionably  late  at  7:45  p.m. 

A total  of  52  species  was  recorded  on  the  trip,  with  41 
species  actually  occurring  within  the  Park  boundaries.  I would 
particularly  like  to  thank  Bruce  Di  Labio,  who  has  ably  led  the 
Presqu'ile  trip  for  the  past  six  years  and  who  provided  the 
summary  numbers  in  the  table  below. 


Birds  Observed  in  Presqu'ile  Provincial  Park  by  the  Group 


Pied-billed  Grebe  3 
Horned  Grebe  2 
Mallard  2 
American  Wigeon  15 
Canvasback  28 
Redhead  60+ 

Ring-necked  Duck  250+ 
Greater  Scaup  7 
Lesser  Scaup  650+ 

Oldsquaw  240+ 

Common  Goldeneye  50+ 
Bufflehead  70+ 

Common  Merganser  45+ 
Red-breasted  Merganser  1 1 
Northern  Harrier  1 
American  Coot  2 
Killdeer  1 

Ring-billed  Gull  10,000+ 
Herring  Gull  1 1 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  2 
Rock  Dove  I 


Belted  Kingfisher  1 
Downy  Woodpecker  I 

Hairy  Woodpecker  1 

Northern  Flicker  3 

Blue  Jay  1 
American  Crow  6 
Black-capped  Chickadee  10 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  1 
Brown  Creeper  6 
Winter  Wren  1 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet  25 
Hermit  Thrush  2 
American  Robin  20 
Cedar  Waxwing  1 1 
Northern  Cardinal  I 
Song  Sparrow  3 
Dark-eyed  Junco  6 
Red-winged  Blackbird  50+ 
Common  Grackle  18 
Brown-headed  Cowbird  6 


Additional  Species 

Great  Blue  Heron  12 
Gadwall  12 
Turkey  Vulture  1 
Red-tailed  Hawk  8 
Rough-legged  Hawk  1 
American  Kestrel  5 


Observed  Outside  the  Park 

Mourning  Dove  1 
Pileated  Woodpecker  3 
Tree  Swallow  42 
European  Starling  16 
Eastern  Meadowlark  1 
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Hawk  Watching  at  Derby  Hill,  N.Y. 


Bruce  M.  Di  Labio  and  Christine  Hanrahan 

This  year's  trip,  led  by  Stephen  O'Donnell  and  Bruce  Di 
Labio,  took  place  on  April  27th.  Thirty-four  people  partici- 
pated, and  judging  by  comments  heard  on  the  return  trip,  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much.  Unfortunately,  hawk-watching  conditions 
were  not  very  good,  but  the  weather  was  marvelous  for  sunning! 

Winds  were  light  off  the  lake  from  the  northeast,  making 
hawk  migration  relatively  poor.  Nonetheless,  a good  number  of 
Sharp-shinned  Hawks  was  migrating  through,  and  a total  of  nine 
species  of  raptors  was  observed.  Other  highlights  included  a 
Pileated  Woodpecker  drumming  on  a telephone  pole  and  three 
Caspian  Terns  cruising  along  the  lakeshore.  Approximately  10 
House  Finches  were  observed  near  the  cottages  along  the  lake- 
shore;  indeed  it  is  hard  to  avoid  them  these  days. 

Since  1978,  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club  has  had 
regular  spring  outings  for  hawk  watching  at  Derby  Hill  in  New 
York  State.  In  the  nine  trips,  only  two  have  been  successful  at 
producing  a large  number  of  hawks.  The  Club  trips  have  always 
been  in  late  April,  but  hawk-watching  at  Derby  Hill  actually 
begins  in  early  March  and  continues  to  the  end  of  April.  The 
peak  time  is  normally  mid-  to  late  April  for  large  numbers, 
whereas  for  variety,  late  March  to  mid-April  is  best.  (See 
Table  1.) 

Predicting  optimum  weather  conditions  four  months  in  ad- 
vance (which  is  when  this  trip  is  planned)  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible. The  best  weather  for  hawk-watching  is  sunny  with  cloudy 
periods  with  a good  south  or  southwest  wind.  Interested  hawk- 
watchers  who  have  the  time  and  inclination  can  easily  make  their 
own  way  down.  By  so  doing,  they  could  go  several  times  during 
the  period  and  get  a wider  variety  of  species.  It  would  be  wise 
to  try  for  visits  when  the  weather  conditions  are  favourable. 

To  get  to  Derby  Hill  from  Ottawa,  follow  Highway  16  south 
to  the  401,  continue  west  along  the  401  towards  Kingston.  Take 
the  Ivy  Lea  Bridge  exit  to  the  U.S.A.  After  going  through 
customs  (remember  to  bring  identification,  such  as  your  birth 
certificate,  and  to  register  your  optical  equipment,  particular- 
ly new  items),  follow  Interstate  81  south  towards  Watertown.  At 
Watertown,  take  exit  45  (Highway  3 - Arsenal  St.).  Turn  right 
(west)  on  Highway  3 towards  Sackets  Harbor  and  continue  on 
Highway  3 to  Pulaski.  At  Pulaski,  keep  right  at  the  junction  of 
Highways  104B  and  3.  After  driving  west  along  104B  a short 
distance  (a  few  hundred  metres),  turn  right  onto  Sage  Creek 
Road . 
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Table  1 


Hawk 

Flights  at 

Derby  Hill, 

New  York* 

Flight 

Peak 

Flight 

Count 

Species 

Begins 

Flight 

Ends 

Range 

Turkey  Vulture 

Early  Mar. 

Mid-Apr . 

Late  May 

500-1 100 

Osprey 

Mid-Apr . 

Late  Apr. 

Mid-May 

100-800 

Bald  Eagle 

Mid-Mar . 

Late  Apr. 

Late  May 

5-20 

Golden  Eagle 

Early  Mar. 

Late  Mar. 

Mid-May 

5-30 

Northern  Harrier 

Early  Mar. 

Mid-Apr . 

Late  May 

300-700 

Northern  Goshawk 

Early  Mar. 

Early  Mar. 

Mid-May 

30-60 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Early  Mar. 

Late  Apr. 

Late  May 

3000-10,000 

Cooper's  Hawk 

Early  Mar. 

Late  Mar. 

Mid-May 

200-700 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

Early  Mar. 

Late  Mar. 

Mid-May 

500-1300 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Mid-Apr . 

Late  Apr. 

Late  May 

2000-35,000 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Late  Feb. 

Late  Mar. 

Late  May 

3000-8000 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Late  Feb. 

Late  Apr. 

Mid-May 

200-500 

American  Kestrel 

Early  Mar. 

Mid-Apr . 

Mid-May 

200-700 

Merlin 

Mid-Apr . 

Late  Apr. 

Early  May 

5-20 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Early  May 

Mid-May 

Mid-May 

0-5 

* Excerpted  from 

S.R.  Drennan.  1981. 

Where  to  find 

birds  in 

New  York  State. 

Syracuse 

Universi ty 

Press,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Viewing  can  be  done  from  a few  vantage  points  along  this 
road,  but  the  main  lookout,  Derby  Hill  proper,  is  at  the  end  of 
Sage  Creek  Road  and  up  the  hill  to  the  right.  Parking  is  usual- 
ly along  Sage  Creek  Road.  Be  sure  to  park  in  designated  areas 
only  and  not  on  cottagers'  property!  Total  distance  one  way  is 
approximately  300  km. 

Table  2 below  shows  the  raptors  observed  for  1986.  For 
1978  to  1984  results,  see  Trail  & Landscape  18(4):  216-217 
(1984).  This  article  contains  an  extensive  quote  on  the  weather 
condition  required  for  good  hawk  numbers.  In  1985,  on  April 
28th,  conditions  during  the  Club's  visit  were  very  unsuitable 
and  very  few  hawks  were  seen. 


Table  2 


Birds  Seen  on 

Derby  Hill 

Trip,  April  27,  1986 

Turkey  Vulture 

15 

Red- tailed  Hawk 

10 

Northern  Goshawk 

] 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

10 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

75 

Northern  Harrier 

7 

Cooper's  Hawk 

1 

Osprey 

American  Kestrel 

1 

3 

Acknowledgements : We  would  like  to  thank  Joyce  Reddoch  for  typ- 
ing the  article  and  Marc  Guertin  for  preparing  the  graphics,  n 
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arranged  by  the  Excursions  and  Lectures  Committee 
Ross  Anderson  (224-7768),  Chairman 


Times  stated  for  excursions  are  departure  times.  Please 
arrive  earlier;  leaders  start  promptly.  If  you  need  a ride, 
don't  hesitate  to  ask  the  leader.  Restricted  trips  will  be  open 
to  non-members  only  after  the  indicated  deadlines. 


Sunday 
31  Aug. 

FALL  BIRD  COUNT 

Compiler:  Bruce  Di  Labio  (729-6267) 

Participate  in  the  annual  count  of  the  fall  bird 
population  within  the  50-km  radius  circle  of  the 
Ottawa  District.  For  details,  telephone  the 
compiler. 

Date  in 
Sept,  or 
Oct.  to 
be  de- 
cided 

MUSHROOM  FIELD  TRIP 
Leader:  Jim  Ginns 

Meet:  Neatby  Building,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 

one  block  west  of  the  Irving  Place  - Maple 
Drive  stoplight  on  Carling  Avenue.  Use  the 
parking  lot  west  of  the  Neatby  Building  and 

9:00  a.m. 

south  of  the  greenhouses. 

Since  only  25  persons  can  be  accepted  for  this  half- 
day outing,  participants  must  register  by  telephoning 
the  Club  number  (722-3050).  When  a date  and  location 
for  good  mushroom  hunting  have  been  picked,  the  first 
25  to  have  registered  will  be  notified. 

Sunday 
7 Sept. 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  OFNC  SEEDATHON 

Support  the  OFNC  bird  feeders.  Sponsor  a birder  on 
the  annual  OFNC  Seedathon.  For  information,  tele- 
phone Bruce  Di  Labio  (729-6267).  Send  your  pledges 
to:  SEEDATHON,  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club, 

Box  3264,  Postal  Station  C,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIY  4J5. 

Tuesday 
16  Sept. 
8:00  p.m. 

PARTICIPACriO/V 

Meet:  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
The  Education  and  Publicity  Committee  needs  your  in- 
volvement. We  are  starting  to  shape  up  our  team  and 
we  would  like  you  to  join  in  the  action.  Bring  your 
ideas  and  energy.  We  promise  a light  workout.  For 
information,  call  Diana  Thompson  (232-1748). 

Tuesday 
9 Sept. 

8:00  p.m. 

OFNC  MONTHLY  MEETING 
MEMBERS'  SLIDE  NIGHT 

Meet:  Salon,  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
Admission:  At  least  one  natural  history  slide  or  a 

50  i donation  to  the  Alfred  Bog  Fund 
This  popular  annual  event  will  provide  an  excellent 
chance  to  share  your  favourite  natural  history  slides 
and  reminiscences  of  trips,  both  local  and  far  afield 
with  fellow  members.  Any  number  of  slides  up  to  15 
will  be  welcome,  and  up  to  15  minutes  will  be  allot- 
ted for  each  slide  presentation.  Those  bringing  the 
mandatory  one  slide  need  not  speak  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  Those  bringing  more  than  one  or  two 
slides,  please  contact  Rick  Leavens  (835-3336)  to 
pre-arrange  their  presentations. 

Sa  turday 
& Sunday 
13  & 14 
Sept . 

CAMPING  WEEKEND  AND  ANNUAL  PICNIC  AT  BON  ECHO 
PROVINCIAL  PARK 
Leader:  Steve  O'Donnell 

This  year  we  will  combine  a weekend  camping  trip  to 
Bon  Echo  Provincial  Park  with  the  annual  picnic.  If 
numbers  warrant,  we  will  charter  a bus  on  Sunday  for 
those  wishing  to  visit  Bon  Echo  only  for  the  day  of 
the  picnic.  The  bus  fare  will  be  $10.00  for  the 
round  trip.  Further  details  can  be  obtained  by  tele- 
phoning the  Club  number  (722-3050).  Register 
immediately  by  telephoning  and,  for  the  bus  trip 
only,  by  sending  your  cheque  or  money  order  (payable 
to  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club)  to  Ellaine 
Dickson,  2037  Honeywell  Ave.,  Ottawa  K2A  0P7 . In- 
clude your  name,  address,  telephone  number  and  the 
name  of  the  trip.  Don't  delay!  If  we  don't  have 
enough  people  registered  for  the  bus  trip  by  Sept. 

11,  it  will  have  to  be  cancelled. 

Sunday 
21  Sept. 
8:30  a.m. 

FALL  WILDFLOWERS  FIELD  TRIP 

Leaders:  Ellaine  Dickson,  Philip  Martin,  Rick 

Killeen 

Meet:  Neatby  Building,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 

one  block  west  of  the  Irving  Place  - Maple 
Drive  stoplight  on  Carling  Avenue.  Use  the 
parking  lot  west  of  the  Neatby  Building  and 
south  of  the  greenhouses. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  identification  of  golden- 
rods  and  asters.  Bring  a lunch  for  this  half-day 
outing . 
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Saturday 
4 Oct . 
8:00  a.m. 

BUS  TRIP  TO  THE  SHAW  WOODS 
Leader:  Albert  Dugal 

Meet:  Loblaws,  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre, 

Carling  Avenue  at  Woodroffe  Avenue 
Cost:  $9.00 

This  unique  and  complex  woods  contains  some  of  the 
tallest  trees  in  eastern  Ontario.  (A  more  detailed 
account  appeared  in  the  March-April  1980  Trail  S 
Landscape.)  An  added  bonus  will  be  the  autumn  col- 
ours. Bring  appropriate  footwear  and  a hearty  lunch. 
Return  by  6:30  p.m.  Register  at  least  ten  days  in 
advance  by  sending  a cheque  or  money  order  (payable 
to  The  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club)  to  Ellaine 
Dickson,  2037  Honeywell  Ave.,  Ottawa  K2A  0P7. 

Include  your  name,  address,  telephone  number  and  the 
name  of  the  trip. 

Sunday 
5 Oct . 
8:00  a.m. 

DUCK  WADDLE  FOR  BEGINNING  BIRDERS 
Leader:  George  McGee 

Meet:  Loblaws,  Carlingwood  Shopping  Centre, 

Carling  Avenue  at  Woodroffe  Avenue 
An  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  to  identify  a 
variety  of  divers  and  pond  and  bay  ducks.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  participants  will  see  Wood  Ducks  and 
Hooded  Mergansers,  two  of  our  most  beautiful  birds. 
Bring  a lunch  for  this  half-day  outing. 

Tuesday 
14  Oct. 
8:00  p.m. 

OFNC  MONTHLY  MEETING 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ETHICS,  PURSUING  A NEW  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  NATURE 

Speaker:  Michael  Bloomfield 

Meet:  Auditorium,  National  Museum  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets 
Michael  Bloomfield  has  degrees  in  nutrition  and  wild- 
life biology.  He  has  held  positions  as  animal  scien- 
tist, wildlife  biologist,  and  director  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  Ottawa-Carle ton.  Dedicated  to  the  conser- 
vation of  nature  and  the  humane  treatment  of  animals, 
he  recently  founded  the  Harmony  Foundation  of  Canada, 
a charitable  society  dedicated  to  enhancing  concern 
for  animals  and  the  environment  through  education. 

The  foundation's  goals  include  the  establishment  of 
an  interdisciplinary  program  in  ethics,  animals  and 
nature  and  an  endowed  chair  in  environmental  ethics. 
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Saturday 
18  Oct. 

2:00  p.m. 


Sunday 
19  Oct. 
9:00  a.m. 


Saturday 
25  Oct. 
8:30  a.m. 


Saturday 
1 Nov . 


Saturday 
8 Nov . 
8:00  a.m. 


VISIT  TO  THE  OTTAWA  DUCK  CLUB  SANCTUARY 
Meet:  Neatby  Building,  Central  Experimental  Farm, 

one  block  west  of  the  Irving  Place  - Maple 
Drive  stoplight  on  Carling  Avenue.  Use  the 
parking  lot  west  of  the  Neatby  Building  and 
south  of  the  greenhouses. 

The  anticipated  highlight  of  this  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  visit  will  be  seeing  flocks  of  ducks 
returning  to  the  sanctuary  at  dusk.  Bring  a bagged 
supper.  Participants  must  register  for  this  outing 
by  telephoning  the  Club  number  (722-3050). 

NINTH  ANNUAL  JOINT  OUTING  WITH  THE  OTTAWA  RIDEAU 
TRAIL  CLUB:  GATINEAU  PARK 
Meet:  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Metcalfe  and  McLeod  Streets,  front  entrance 
This  will  be  a general  interest  walk  in  Gatineau  Park 
along  the  Larriault  Trail  and  some  of  the  other  wood- 
land trails  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsmere  and  Black 
Lake.  Enjoy  a day  rustling  through  the  leaves  in  the 
crisp  air.  Bring  a hearty  lunch  for  this  all-day 
outing.  Suitable  clothing  and  footwear  are  musts. 
Travel  will  be  by  car  pool.  For  further  information, 
telephone  Colin  Gaskill  (728-7217). 

BIRDS  OF  THE  WEST  END 
Leader:  Jim  Harris  (225-1766) 

Meet:  Entrance  to  Britannia  Filtration  Plant. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  ducks  and  fall  migrants  in 
the  west  end  of  Ottawa.  Bring  a lunch  for  this  half- 
day outing. 


THE  UNOFFICIAL  FALL  BIRD  COUNT 
Compiler:  Bruce  Di  Labio  (729-6267) 

Join  in  a survey  of  the  late  fall  bird  population  of 
the  Ottawa  District.  For  more  information,  telephone 
the  compiler. 


GULLS  AT  THE  CORNWALL  AND  BEAUHARNOIS  POWER  DAMS 
Leader:  Bruce  Di  Labio  (729-6267) 

Participants  will  visit  two  power  dams  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  observe  gulls.  A site  guide  to 
Beauharnois  can  be  found  in  the  spring  1986  issue  of 
American  Birds.  Dress  warmly,  wear  waterproof  foot- 
wear, and  bring  a hearty  lunch  for  this  all-day 
outing.  Binoculars  and/or  scopes  are  essential. 
Transportation  will  be  by  private  cars.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  participants  will  be  accepted.  To 
register  and  learn  further  details,  telephone  the 
leader. 
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OTTAWA  DUCK  CLUB  OPEN  HOUS 


3 5185 


00267  6698 


This  year  the  Ottawa  Duck  Club  Open  House  will  take  place 
on  October  18th  and  19th  at  the  sanctuary  on  the  Fourth  Line 
near  the  end  of  the  Klondike  Side  Road  in  Kanata.  Ottawa  Field- 
Naturalists'  Club  members  will  be  welcome  to  visit  informally  on 
these  dates.  After  arriving,  they  should  report  to  a Duck  Club 
member.  There  will  be  a formal  OFNC  group  visit  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th,  for  which  members  must  register.  (See  the 
trip  description  on  the  opposite  page.) 


THE  OTTAWA  DUCK  CLUB 
presents  its 


TENTH  ANNUAL  WILDLIFE  ART  SHOW  AND  SALE 


prints  - painting  - carving 

Friday  24  October  5 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Saturday  25  October  10  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Sunday  26  October  10  a.m.  - 4 p.m. 

at  the  Nepean  Sportsplex 

Admission  $1.00 

Come  early  for  the  best  selection! 


DEADLINE : Material  intended  for  the  November- December  issue 

must  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  before  August  30  at 
the  latest. 
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